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US.Government,State and Municipal Bonds..... 


E cudinnatal Illinois 
Bank welcomes the 
opportunity to handle 
your orders for the 
purchase or sale of 
U.S. Government, 
State and Municipal 
securities. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





#,.. Yes, Arf, we buy and sell our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theyhe a primary 
dealer all prices are net; And their 
over-all advice on our account has been 


very helpful...” 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain an in- 
ventory of these securities in our 
Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
of orders can mean an important 
saving for your bank. 

’ Moreover, this service is rendered 
to our customers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—all prices are net. 


We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N.Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





iM GAN PRANCHECO... . The Pacific National Bank writes: “The 
new Burroughs bookkeeping machines have been in service long 
enough now for us to be able to appraise the many new features, 
and we are very well satiched.”” The bank also mentions reduced 
operator fatigue, and the fact that bookkeeping = pepe like 
the improvement. “They, too, are very well satishec as evi- 
denced by their attitude toward the work.” In addition, the bank 
expresses ite satiofaction with the way these new machines were 
installed with a minimum of interference with ite normal program 


iN BUFFALO . . . Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co 
stalled its frst new Burroughs bank bookkeeping 
little over a year ago. That the results are “very satist 
evidenced by the fact that the beak has ordered 


key depression and form aligoment together with the 
single-function motor bars have reduced operstor fat 
posting errors. The dual plateo which permits the listing 
ple checks has increased the efficiency of the posting 


the New Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


endorsed by users everywhere / 
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MACH... The First National Bank “wouldn't think of 
any other bookkeeping machine than Burroughs.” The 
s three latest models have given the department that “new 
with a “big lift’ in efficiency. With faster form handling, 
that, Be form headings and alignment, the new Burroughs is an 
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e of 16 per cent faster on ledger and statement production 

ease and simplicity of operation, maximum use of auto 
comrols, and “feather touch’ motor bars materially reduce 
al exertion required w operate the new Burroughs, 


Bankers all over America write to tell us 
how this new Burroughs has speeded up 
bookkeeping, conserved effort, and improved 
accuracy —benefits that mean dollars and cents 
saved every day. 


The new Burroughs bank hookkeeping 
machine is designed and built to meet modern 
banking’s need for renter efficiency Ihe 
many carefully designed features that have 


put this machine way out in front in accept: 
ance among banks are the direct reflection of 
bankers’ recommendations and needa, 


Hurroughs, with ite skilled and experienced 
technicians, can show you how your hank can 
profit by the improved hookkeeping operation 
possible with this great new machine, Call 
your Hurroughs man now, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 42, Mich, 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINERS THERES Burroughs 
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Frm Whee We Sit.... 


You Wouldn't Let It Happen In Your Bank 


Bank management in general 
loses no time in taking all possible 
steps to correct any internal condi- 
tion or trend which is in anywise 
alarming. A dangerous situation in 
the bank’s note case, for instance, 
requires—and ordinarily receives— 
prompt corrective attention. This is 
all to the good. 


But what about conditions or 
trends outside the immediate con- 
fines of the bank, where things are 
steadily happening to the social, 
economic and governmental struc- 
tures, the continued soundness of 
which are essential to its very 
existence? Developments in these 
spheres of the bank’s environment 
are far more important to the ulti- 
mate well-being of all concerned 
than the mere question of what is 
happening to interest rates, salar- 
ies, loan volume, or manpower. 

The banker-customer relation- 
ship isn’t particularly analogous to 
that prevailing between the govern- 
ment and its citizens, but it is pos- 
sible, by the exercise of a little 
imagination, to draw an analogy 
which makes sense. For the pur- 
poses of such an analogy, the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of our government, their 
multitudinous departments and 
millions of employees could be 
treated as the counterparts of the 
various departments of the bank, 
its board, officers and staff; and 
what remains of the citizenry would 
represent its clientele. 

As important as it may be to 
know the precise situation with 
reference to the various phases of 
our business and other affairs at 
any given time, it is even more 
important to know whether that 
situation is growing better or 
worse, and how much and how fast. 
Trends are never permitted to get 
out of hand in the well managed 
bank. Any changes decided upon 
are closely geared to the bank’s 
public relations program, and the 
greatest care is taken to see that 
the customer understands and ac- 
cepts them. 

Customer acceptance of changes 
in such matters as lending policies, 
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interest rates, service charges and 
banking hours is sometimes hard 
to obtain. Previously existing re- 
lationships sometimes develop a 
certain momentum that doesn’t lend 
itself too readily to interruption or 
change of direction. Resistance to 
these changes will tend to vary 
directly with the length of time the 
change is overdue. The longer you 
wait, the harder it gets. 


If this is true of such a relatively 
simple relationship as that existing 
between a bank and its customers, 
what is to be said of the significance 
and power of the trends which are 
becoming so firmly established in 
the far more intricate relationship 
which exists between the citizen 
and his government? What of the 
danger that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the millions constituting 
the government’s “clientele” will 
become so geared to the present 
pace of fiscal behavior that its 
momentum will prove to be more 
than a match for all the corrective 
influences that can possibly be 
brought to bear on it? And where 
are these corrective influences to 
come from? 

To continue the analogy, we have 
in the government-citizen relation- 
ship a clear case of the customer- 
dominated bank, with overdrafts 
the rule and borrowers writing 
their own ticket. It is, of course, 
the customers’ bank, but the cus- 
tomers don’t seem to realize it fully, 
and continue under the erroneous 
impression that money somehow 
obtained from the head office in 
Washington is money _ gained, 
whereas they are steadily impov- 
erishing themselves in the process 
of obtaining it. 

To carry the analogy a little 
further still, it is to be hoped that 
the customer-owners are beginning 
to realize that the folks at the head 
office can give back to them only 
what they have first taken away; 
that in their administration of 


handouts of one kind or another, 


the head office people aren’t doing 
a thing but handling the customer’s 
money and making a very stiff 
service charge.for doing little more 


than accepting deposits and credit- 
ing them to the wrong account. 

In any bank in which this situa- 
tion obtained, steps would very 
promptly be taken to correct it. If” 
the co-operation of the board were 
withheld, the remedy would ob- 
viously lie in the reshaping of the 
board. If that required more votes 
than were immediately available, 
an aggressive effort would be made 
to round up enough to get the job 
done. 

By the same token, the only ef- 
fective remedy for the ills from 
which we are suffering as a result 
of incompetent government, is 
votes—our own and as many more 
as we can persuade to join the 
parade to the polls. The fact that 
only a scant half of those citizens 
who are eligible to vote have been 
exercising that right is at once a 
disgrace and an opportunity, for the 
vast pool of non-voters is the raw 
material out of which can _ be 
fashioned the kind of a government 
we want. The non-voter, whatever 
else may be true of him, has a good, 
free, uncontrolled vote. He easily 
holds the balance of power. Given 
the facts that will cause him to 
realize his great stake in our com- 
mon enterprise, he will be glad to 
fully employ his vote and his influ- 
ence in an effort to preserve it. 

Affiliated local Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country 
have received from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
one or more copies of a_ booklet 
entitled “12 Steps to More Votes.” 
A great many of these booklets are 
doubtless being constructively used. 
A great many others are just as 
surely being neglected. Bankers are 
in excellent position to urge that 
those Chambers which are not al- 
ready doing so, immediately get 
underway a campaign to get out the 
vote. That way lies assurance of a 
political and economic environment 
in which our privately owned and 
managed banking system can con- 
tinue to function in a free society. 


Editor 
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Shown here is a plant in central 
Florida converting citrus wastes 
into highly nutritious cattle feeds 
which are adding substantially to 
the tonnage of beef produced in 
that area. This is only one of the 
many factors contributing to the 
growth of the cattle industry in the 
southeast, discussed by C. E. Wright 
in the article beginning on page 7. 

The feeds consist of a pulp made 
of the peel, “rag” and_ seeds, 
ground and dehydrated, and mo- 
lasses derived from liquids ex- 
tracted from these waste materials 
as they are processed. Production in 
the 1950-51 season amounted to 
187,543 tons of pulp, each pound of 
which has the feed value equivalent 
of five pounds of ensilage. Citrus 
molasses production amounted to 
70,356 tons. 

A chance discovery that cows 
were eating from piles of cannery 
waste led to the formation of this 
new industry. Disposal of these ac- 
cumulations of waste had previ- 
ously been a major problem of the 
citrus canning industry, but is now 
contributing, at current rates of 
production and prices, $10,760,000 
to the value of each year’s crop. 


fora stronger America... 
fight 


crippling 
arthritis 


Send 
Contributions 
To 


ARTHRITIS 


c/o POSTMASTER 


ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
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a new kind of bank architecture 
| with a distinct personality 


designed to improve customer service 
sieslaill dibainaiahib tine and to attract new business! 


Two new branch offices we've designed 
for The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia— ° P aia 
one of the largest banking institutions in the South. Banks, just like people, have personalities. 


We emphasize this as we create new, contemporary 
architecture for your bank. We strive to give 
you quarters that will stand for years as a continual 
blk ener eaiacied depedmunels tide emant reminder of the individuality, good name, good will, 
your project for government approval and superior service of your own particular institution. 
Government regulations require you to And a step further: Each new quarters . 
submit detailed specifications on every phase of project we design is planned to improve customer service, 
your new building project. You'll find our and is endowed with an architectural warmth 


special department invaluable in helping you a ‘ 
prepare this presentation material. that brings more customers through your doors! 


mail this coupon today! Bawk Building amd Equipment Corporation 


OF AMERICA 


FP See Ss eS 2 SS SSS eS Se eS Ses eS Se eS 
Mr. J. B. Gander, President " 
Bank di Eouipmssit Corporation OF AMERICA 
9th & Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9th & Sidney Sts. ¢ Offices.in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. City « ATLANTA, Western Union Bldg. « SAN FRANCISCO, Mechanics Institute Bldg. 











‘| New Livestock 


Trail Leads 
To Southeast 
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King Cotton sits on a shaky throne as the South diversifies its agricultural 


economy. Rapidly growing beef, lamb and wool industries in eleven south- 


eastern states typical of the many changes below the Mason-Dixon line. 


By C. E. WRIGHT 


VER THE PAST TWO DECADES 
O the South has been under- 

going an agricultural as 
well as an industrial revolution. 
Take Pearl River County, Missis- 
sippi, for example. Only about 15 
years ago Pearl River County was 
fourth from the bottom among 82 
counties of the State in per capita 
farm income. Its economy was 
largely based on cotton. There were 
more than 1100 cotton farms in the 
county where today less than 100 
acres are planted in the South’s old 
Staple. Pearl River County began 


converting its cotton acreage into 
tung tree orchards, which encour- 
aged such complementary enter- 
prises as cattle raising, wool and 
lamb production. 

Today Pearl River County has 
50,000 acres of tung trees, which 
afford good grazing ground for cat- 
tle, and it is one of the wealthiest 
counties in the State on a per capita 
basis. Mississippi not only leads all 
states in the production of tung oil, 
but it has more cattle than any state 
in the Southeast except Kentucky. 
It ranks seventeenth in the country 
in dairy cattle and twentieth in 
beef cattle. 

The livestock trail has been lead- 
ing southeastward for many years. 
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In 1949 the gain for beef cattle 
in the country as a whole was only 
3 per cent; in the South it was 8 
per cent. Texas, with its 8,940,000 
head of cattle as of the beginning 
of this year, may never be out- 
stripped by any other state, but its 
rate of cattle population growth, 
only 2 per cent last year, was ex- 
ceeded in all of the 11 southeastern 
states except West Virginia. Florida, 
along with South Dakota, led the 
country with an increase of 14 per 
cent over 1950. 

Typical of the transformation in 
the South’s agricultural economy 
over the past two decades is what 
has happened in Georgia. In 1924 
the cash cotton crop in that state 
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was 62 per cent of the total cash 
income from crops; by 1950 it had 
dropped to 24.5 per cent. While 
the Southeast as a whole has not 
yet attained the national average of 
$1 from livestock for every 75 cents 
from crops, that goal has been 
reached in Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Virginia and is being approached 
in the other states. Paul W. Chap- 
man, associate dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, says that “the continued 
increase of livestock is possibly the 
greatest need of the Southeast.” 

Some of the southeastern states 
have high ranking in cattle owner- 
ship. In beef cattle Florida is thir- 
teenth and Louisiana _ sixteenth 
among all states, while in dairy cat- 
tle Tennessee is fourteenth and 
Kentucky fifteenth. The total num- 
ber of cattle in each of the south- 
eastern states and their ranking in 
the United States in both dairy and 
beef cattle are shown in an accom- 
panying table, based on figures as 
of January 1, 1952, compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Economic Basis For Growth 


Although the West and South- 
west are commonly recognized as 
traditional cattle country, the 
spreading of this business to the 
Southeast is not without economic 
basis. (In beef cattle Texas ranks 
first, Nebraska second and Iowa 
third, while in dairy cattle Wis- 
consin is first, Minnesota second 
and New York third). It has been 
found in the Southeast that beef 
production can be multiplied with- 
out encroaching on other types of 
agriculture and that there is less 
trouble from severe weather. The 
biggest drawback is the lack of suf- 
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ficient feed production, but there is 
a longer grazing season than in 
colder areas. 

Citrus by-products have made a 
substantial addition to the feed sup- 
plies of this area. Production of 
citrus pulp has grown from 32,730 
tons in the season of 1940-41 to 
187,543 tons in 1950-51. Processing 
of liquids derived from the same 
materials has yielded another feed 
by-product, citrus molasses, pro- 
duction of which has grown from 
14,496 tons in 1943-44 to 70,356 
tons in 1950-51. Current production 
of the pulp is valued at $9,000,000 
and that of the molasses at $1,760,- 
000, annually. One pound of citrus 
pulp is the approximate equivalent 
in feed value of five pounds of 
ensilage. 

Southern schools of agriculture 
and extension services are showing 
the Southern farmer the way to in- 
crease income by livestock cultiva- 
tion. Prominent in this work is in- 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CATTLE IN SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


TOTAL 
CATTLE 
1,269,000 

588,000 

796,000 

427,000 
1,235,000 
1,539,000 
1,722,000 
1,658,000 
1,485,000 
1,540,000 
1,686,000 


. DAIRY 
CATTLE 
705,000 
315,000 
567,000 
255,000 
608,000 
289,000 
897,000 
944,000 
723,000 
500,000 
855,000 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Lovisiana 
Mississippi 


RANKING BEEF RANKING 
IN U.S. CATTLE IN U.S. 
19 564,000 29 
32 273,000 35 
25 229,000 36 
35 172,000 37 
23 627,000 28 
34 1,250,000 13 
15 825,000 21 
14 714,000 - 25 
18 831,000 20 
26 1,040,000 16 
17 831,000 20 
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struction in improved pasturage. 
Bankers have also played a leading 
part in promoting livestock culti- 
vation in the Southeast. The Federal] 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta recently 
said: “Higher production costs and 
the rapid expansion of the livestock 
industry have accounted for most 
of the increase in agricultural lend- 
ing during recent years. Many com- 
mercial banks have encouraged this 
expansion by _ hiring _ specially 
trained personnel to operate newly 
established loan departments.” 


Typical of what the bankers are 
doing to learn more about farming 
was a recent meeting at Gainesville, 
Fla., the home of the University of 
Florida, where the _ university’s 
Agriculture Department and the 
Jacksonville branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank participated with the 
bankers in a forum so that bankers 
could improve their knowledge of 
agricultural practices as a basis for 
making farm loans. 


Capital Gains Tax Applies 


The U. S. Revenue Act of 1951 
encouraged livestock production by 
permitting livestock held for dairy, 
breeding or draft purposes to be 
classified as capital assets, which 
means that income from the sale 
of these animals is subject to the 
capital gains tax rather than the 
regular income tax, with a max- 
imum tax payable on such sales of 
26 per cent. 

It is in the production of beef cat- 
tle that the most striking gains 
have been made in the Southeast 
over a period of years. This follows 
a trend which is country wide. Last 
year there was a gain of 6,000,000 
head of all cattle in the United 
States to a total of 88,062,000. While 
the gain in the Southeast last year 
was small owing to substantial re- 
ductions in three states—Georgia, 
Mississippi and Louisiana—the total 
cattle population in the 11 states at 
the beginning of this year was 13,- 
945,000, more than 2,000,000 above 
the 10-year average, 1941-50. 

Much of the cattle development 
in the Southeast has been in con- 
nection with existing farms, but 
the Western-type ranch is also a 
familiar sight in some areas, par- 
ticularly Central Florida. R. J. Rey- 
nolds, the tobacco tycoon, has a 
large cattle business on Sapelo Is- 
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about how to increase typing production? 


You won’t be after a “look-see” Test* 
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. on the new Ebel Contmy- 
ast ; 

fer a = The Remington Electri-conomy is really sparking news in the 
000 typing world today . . . new speed to increase typing production — 
ted new operating ease to lighten typing work for secretariés — plus 


new beauty and readability for correspondence and reports. 


ile pn os Bip AP ; - 
Yes, the “years-ahead”’ superiority in design, construction and 











= performance has put the Remington Electri-conomy way out in 
pe front in the electric typing held — where it is successfully and 
, ; squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need of 
a business organizations to get more things done in less time. 
$< *For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 
ove - 
Room 2052, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
ent (2 Please arrange for FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office. 
on- (Please send me a copy of FREE folder ‘TAKE A LETTER’ 
but e (RE 8499). 
4 Mt 6Ee 
ar- i centattcvicianinniniacienninpmeia 
ey- THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS s pre 
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Registered Brahma cattle pose for a picture on the Partin and Sons Ranch near Kissimmee, Fla. (F. S. N. B. Photo) 


land, off the coast of Georgia, and 
other ranches are to be found in 
the Carolinas, Louisiana, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The Kis- 
simmee Valley of Central Florida is 
a beef cattle country with expan- 
sive ranges and all the trappings of 
the West so much emulated by the 
young Hopalong Cassidy genera- 
tion, including cowboys and rodeos 
—all but the shootin’ irons. 


Date Back To Columbus 


Cattle were first introduced into 
Florida by Ponce de Leon about 
1521, making that state the oldest 
cattle country in the United States. 
These were descendants of Spanish 
cattle brought to the West Indies by 
Christopher Columbus on his second 
voyage. In 1539 the Hernando de 
Soto expedition brought another 
consignment as well as some swine, 
when it landed on the west coast 
near Tampa. Cattle were also 
transplanted to Florida by the 
Huguenot expedition, which built 
Fort Caroline in 1564 at the mouth 
of the St. Johns River near Jack- 
sonville, and Pedro de Menendez, 
who settled St. Augustine in 1565. 
All this happened many years be- 
fore the settlers of the English 
colonies brought cattle to America. 
It is known that Sir Richard Gren- 
ville brought cattle and other live- 
stock to Roanoke Island in 1585. 

Runaway cattle which escaped 
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from the early settlements were the 
forebears of some of the herds 
which now comprise _ Florida’s 
$183,000,000 cattle industry. For 
centuries some of these cattle ran 
wild until corralled by Indians, who 
were among the most successful 
herders of early days. For almost 
400 years, however, the Florida 
cattle industry virtually stagnated. 
The present-day development be- 
gan in the 1930’s. George H. Dacy, 
who wrote “Four Centuries of 
Florida Ranching” 12 years ago, 
said then that “the dramatic shift 
which Florida has made in ten years 
from the production of semi-wild 
and low-grade beef to better blood, 
fenced ranges, artificially sown pas- 
tures and vastly improved markets 
is spectacular in its extensiveness. 
The feat is practically unduplicated 
in the build-ups of other American 
cattle states.” 


Industry Revolutionized 


Eradication of cattle fever tick 
and the introduction of Brahman 
cattle from India revolutionized the 
Florida cattle industry. The fever 
tick turned out to be a blessing in 
disguise, but before it was elim- 
inated there was miniature warfare. 
The State Legislature passed the 
compulsory dipping law in 1923, but 
during the early months of enforce- 
ment several of the state “dipmen” 
were wounded. in pitched battles 


with cattlemen. Georgia, which had 
already got rid of the fever tick 
by the dipping method, erected a 
double barbed wire fence along the 
200-mile border, which was pa- 
trolled by armed riders to prevent 
Florida cattle from straying across 
the boundary. It took years and 
the expenditure of several million 
dollars to eradicate the tick, but 
it was finally accomplished and 
there followed the most remarkable 
expansion in the beef cattle busi- 
ness, abetted by the high beef 
prices of World War II, that Florida 
or any other state has experienced 
within such a short period. 

Although all of the well known 
and popular breeds of cattle are 
raised in Florida, the Brahman 
stock, now a familiar sight on all 
cattle ranches, was not brought in 
until it had received a long trial 
in the Southwest. Brahmans are 
now extensively used for cross 
breeding, because they are pre- 
potent in transferring their consti- 
tutional vigor to mixed breed off- 
spring. This is particularly the case 
when they are mixed with Angus, 
Herefords, shorthorns, etc. 

“All breeds have helped to im- 
prove the present Florida stock,” 
says L. H. Lewis, livestock specialist 
with the Marketing Bureau of the 
Florida Department of Agriculture. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The best place to 


Yes! In suburban as well as downtown banks, mod- 
ern Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes help attract and keep 
customers. 


Step into your safe deposit vault some time today. Notice the 
type of customers there. Pretty solid citizens, aren’t they? Check 
over your records and, chances are, you’ll find they’re bigger de- 
positors . . . people who give your bank more valuable business. 
Good reason, isn’t it, to be sure you’re offering modern and posi- 
tive protection, the kind of safe deposit facilities that attract and 
that 


means modern Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes. (Over a million and a 


keep such customers? To you . . . as to most bankers . . . 


half of them have been installed in banks throughout the world 
in the last 5 years alone.) 

How long has it been since you took a critical look at the safe 
deposit facilities in your main office or branches? Why not do it, 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults. . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Since 1848 
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Company 
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keep a customer ? 


today? The coupon below will bring you complete information 
about today’s most modern and advanced safe deposit installa- 
tions. Or write, ask for a Mosler engineer to call and survey your 
present vaults, show you how additional units can be put in the 
present space. 


WORLD'S FINEST and most mod- 
ern safe deposit lock ... Mosler 
#5700. Over 800,000 renter key 
changes. 


BEAUTIFUL thick polished or 
stainless steel doors, precision 
machined for exact fit. 


The Mosler Safe Company 

Department BM-4 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me further information about 
Mosler Safe Deposit Boxes. 


NAME POSITION. 


BANK NAME * 
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REACH FOR YOUR PEN TODAY— AND 
RITE YOUR ORDER FOR THE FINEST 
SALES AIDS IN THE HISTORY OF 
MERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQU 
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ories” from hundreds of banks across th 
esideat mation. On the basis of their reports, every item 

offered this year has been tailored to do an? 
ay, even bigger job of making new friends for your 
bank. It’s the greatest coordinated campaign 
presented by American Express—packed 
h proven power to do a local job. 









Sincerely, 


Uhewl, Cay ly 


Ma 
Told Douglas, Vice Prcsteone 























YOUR 1952 AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PORTFOLIO OFFERS YOUR BANK 


THESE TESTED SALES AIDS! 


® Leaflets for statement enclosure! 
® Colorful point-of-sale displays! 
© Newspaper mats for local advertising! 
© Complete radio commercials! 

















Most of this material is good for use all year round. But the 
vacation season is at hand! To insure receipt of imprinted 
leaflets in time for May 31st statements . . . and other mate- 
rial for June and July use . . . now is the time to send for the 
quantities you will need! 









ss TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


PT HEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Mr. Lewis says that the most recent 
survey of Florida cattle taken by 
the department showed 269 regis- 
tered herds of Brahmans, 179 of 
Herefords and polled Herefords, 72 
of Angus, 22 of shorthorns, eight of 
Devon and three of redpolled. 

The Brahmans have done well 
in Florida because they are quick 
growing, suffer less from extreme 
heat and are less susceptible to 
insects and disease. One of their 
beneficial characteristics is that 
they sweat, which enables them to 
withstand intense heat, although 
they are also adaptable to cold. 
They became easily adaptable to the 
climatic and foraging conditions on 
Florida’s ranches. 

Florida’s last serious trouble with 
cattle raising was the advent of the 
screw worm about 17 years ago. 
With the elimination of that pest, 
the industry began a period of rapid 
development, which has carried it 
forward year by year. While there 
are many small ranches in the state, 
the motoring tourist in the coastal 
areas would little suspect that the 
interior contains ranches that are 
outranked in size only by some of 
the major Texas developments, such 
as the King Ranch. 


Credit Used Sparingly 


To ascertain how rapidly and 
on what terms farmers are seeking 
loans for livestock in their trans- 
ition toward diversified farming, 
Brown R. Rawlings, agricultural 
economist of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., recently made a 
survey among 27 banks in Georgia 
and Alabama. The banks were 
chosen because they had a sizable 
farm loan business and “for that 
reason their lending policies are 
probably a bit more tailored to the 
needs of financing livestock than 
the average commercial bank.” 

“From the records of approx- 
imately 600 borrowers’ in the 27 
banks,” says Mr. Rawlings, “it is 
evident that as a rule the farmer 
expanding his livestock is using 
credit rather sparingly. His own 
conservatism plus the repeated ad- 
vice of his county agent and others 
to grow into the business have 
made the farmer cautious. Gen- 
erally speaking, the borrowers for 
livestock expansion may be divided 
into two broad classes: those seek- 
ing to substitute livestock for a 
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part of their crop operations and 
those who are adding livestock 
while maintaining their cash-crop 
program.” 


Most Programs Long Range 


Some of the conclusions to be 
gleaned from this survey are as 
follows: Of 621 farmers whose 
borrowing records were studied, 27 
per cent used the loans to expand 
livestock or for other purposes 
than row crops. . .. 22 per cent 
was for livestock expansion alone. 
... Average amount borrowed was 
$2300. Most farmers are 
stretching their livestock expansion 
out over a number of years... . 
Many loans were repaid before ma- 
turity dates. . . . Of loans for ex- 
pansion of livestock, 25 per cent 
had maturities of one year or more. 
. . . Demand notes were used fre- 
quently by large operators... . Of 
loans for livestock expansion, 46 
per cent were made with some un- 
derstanding as to a renewal, pro- 
vided part was paid on maturity 
date. ... A large proportion of the 
livestock expansion loans was se- 
cured by only a chattel mortgage on 
livestock, but in some cases Gov- 
ernment bonds, life insurance and 
other similar security were posted. 
. . . Real estate was used on only 9 
per cent of the loans. . . . Only 
8 per cent of loans to farmers with 
an income of less than $3000 were 
for livestock expansion. . . . On 
large farms (80 acres of cropland 
or more) 21 per cent of the loans 
to farmers who had incomes of less 
than $3000 were for livestock ex- 


Glock, 
/ 


“We might as well include such services—we 
give them constantly.” 


pansion, while the figure was 35 per 
cent to farmers with incomes over 
$3000. . . . Farmers who planned 
to buy cattle before establishing 
pastures were often persuaded to 
establish the pastures first. 

“Present indications are,” says 
the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, “that the need for credit for 
financing the expansion of livestock 

. will continue to grow on dis- 
trict farms. . Many country 
banks have already demonstrated 
their ability and willingness to meet 
farmers’ credit needs. In _ these 
banks the policies of the officers and 
boards of directors toward farm 
lending are such that a continued 
improvement in loan procedures 
may be expected. 


Psychology and Business 


... The truth is that a recession 
or dip in business or even a depres- 
sion is developed, not in spite of, 
but because of our high standard of 
living. And it is for this reason that 
we can control its duration or soften 
its blows. 

The economists who deal in sta- 
tistics either seem unaware of or 
have been unable to evaluate the 
impact of human psychology on our 
business life. It is a fact, however, 
that the attitude of mind, in a short 
range recession, is perhaps the fac- 
tor most responsible for it. 

Now suppose, psychologically 
speaking, people determine they 
will not spend day-by-day, but will 
live off their surplus or out of their 
cupboards and wardrobes. 
Under these conditions your busi- 
ness would begin to slow down. 
You would be in a recession, but 
just as freedom of business brought 
you into it, you will soon, through 
business ingenuity and “know 
how”, work your way out 

Freedom has a price, but it is a 
bargain price when compared to 
that of the totalitarian state or a 
dictatorship economy. In addition, 
freedom gives you the strength and 
resources to meet adversity.—Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Credit 
Men. 


| will find a way or make 
one.—Hannibal 
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At his command are world-wide resources and serv- 
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Continuous Classification 


Helps Shape Loan Policies 


Discovery that a proof machine will classify loans as well as 
checks has led to its use in producing a record which clearly 
indicates trends in the various categories of loans, and sup- 
plies figures for call report loan schedules. 


By W. L. THARP 


Executive Vice President, First National Bank, Loveland, Colo. 


NE OF THE SOMEWHAT IRK- 
O SOME tasks which made a 

call for a report of con- 
dition just a little less welcome than 
it might otherwise have been in 
years gone by, was that of class- 
ifying the bank’s loans. The routine, 
as most readers of this article are 
doubtless aware, was for one of the 
bank’s loan officers to call off the 
classification and amount of each 
note as some other member of the 
bank’s_ staff jotted down the 
amounts under their various head- 
ings. In due course, the figures were 
assembled, and the totals were r n 
and proved. 

With the figures duly entere* on 
the report, no further thought was 
given to the matter of classification 
until we had another call. Why it 
didn’t occur to us to give each note 
a classification code number even 
then, thus making it possible for 
anyone to make the break-down, 
will always remain one of life’s 
little mysteries. 


One Important Detail Lacking 


We rather prided ourselves in 
those days, as we still do, upon the 
completeness of our reports to our 
board of directors. Every transac- 
tion of any consequence which had 
occurred since our last previous re- 
port to the board was described in 
considerable detail. Many interest- 
ing and helpful comparative figures 
were appended, and the reports had 
all the earmarks of a bang-up job. 

There was, however, one item of 
information lacking in those reports, 
and that lack proved to be quite 
embarrassing on a few occasions. 
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We simply didn’t maintain a loan 
classification record that would tell 
us anything about the trends in the 
various categories of loans, other 
than those prepared at irregular 
intervals at the request of the 
Comptroller. It seemed quite ob- 
vious that this information, if 
available, would be as valuable to 
our board for policy-making pur- 
poses as any of the other figures 
which we were regularly providing, 
but there seemed to be no feasible 
method of developing and maintain- 
ing a breakdown of our loan cate- 
gories on anything like a continuous 
basis. 


Although we didn’t immediately | 
realize it, a turning point came with 
the installation of an NCR proof 
machine. The machine proved to be 
so tremendously worth while as a 
time and labor saver in proving and 
distributing the day’s work, that 
we felt under no necessity at all of 
seeking additional uses for it. Its 
availability, however, and _ our 
knowledge of what it could do, con- 
ditioned us for an immediate and 
all-out response to the first faint 
suggestion that came to us that it 
could classify loans just as readily 
as it could classify checks. 

That suggestion was as simple as 
this: You provide code numbers 
representing all of the classifica- 
tions required for call report pur- 
poses and any others which seem 
to be particularly appropriate to 
your needs—cattle loans, for in- 
stance. The appropriate code num- 
ber is then entered on each note in 
a convenient and easily visible loca- 
tion, say, the upper right hand 
corner. With the notes thus coded, 
the proof machine operator can 
take the note case and distribute 
the notes by coded classification into 
their various categories just as she 
would a batch of checks. Non- 
scheduled classifications can, of 
course, be combined to suit the 
needs of the schedule. 

In our own case, the coded class- 





A few minutes at a proof machine enables Mrs. Dorothy Sampson, teller, to produce a 


thoroughly up-to-date schedule showing the distribution of the bank's loans. 
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Be wonderful, of course, if your bank could 
stretch like a balloon to accommodate your continuing growth. 
But since it can’t, your wisest course is to save all the 
footage you.can. By installing Monroes. Monroes not only are the most 
compact bookkeeping machines you can buy...not only save 
valuable space. ..they’re so fast, versatile, efficient, they insure 
you top figure production as well. If saving space yet increasing 
efficiency interests you, your Monroe representative will 


gladly show you why Monroes are the answer. Call him today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping 
jobs— commercial and savings 

posting. Easy-to-operate “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility. Direct 
subtraction and automatic totals in 

all registers. Front insertion carriage, 
exact printing alignment. Quick 
program changes. 
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ification worked out as follows: 
(1) Commercial and Industrial (2) 
Cattle and other livestock (3) 
Other non-real estate agricultural 
(4) Retail Auto (5) C.C.C. loans to 
farmers (6) Personal Installment 
Cash Loans (7) Single payment 
loans to individuals (8) Farm Real 
Estate Loans (9) Residential Loans 
(10) Other Real Estate Loans (11) 
All other loans including overdrafts. 


At this stage of the procedure, 
we had our loan totals broken down 
into the above categories, and we 
had the grand total to check against 
our control figure, thus proving the 
note case. There remained the de- 
tail of putting it on a continuous 
basis. To do this, it was necessary 
only to continue to code all new 
entries of loans and payments and 
turn them over to the proof ma- 
chine operator at the close of the 
day’s business. She would simply 
set up in their respective registers 
the separate totals by categories for 
the previous day, and distribute to 
those registers entries covering the 
current day’s transactions. The re- 
sult would be a new set of classified 
totals which would be so recorded 
as to make them _ conveniently 
available for reference whenever 
needed. 

Calls for reports of condition 
thenceforth presented no difficulty 
at all as far as this particular task 


Loveland, Colorado, February. 27, 1952... __ 


after date, 1. we, or either of us, promise te pay te the 
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was concerned. Completing the 
Classification of Loans schedule was 
simply a matter of transferring a 
few figures. 

For the first year in which this 
method was employed, we could 
use only the oldest figures de- 
veloped, or those appearing in pre- 
vious call reports, for purposes of 
making comparisons extending into 
the past a sufficient length of time 
to give us a definite indication of 
the trends our lending was taking. 
It was accordingly a turning point 
in our use of this technique when 
we rounded out our first year of 
operation, and were able to set up 
our classified totals for the close of 
the previous day’s business, and for 
a month and a year previous to 
that date. Regardless of what day of 
the month a board meeting or some 
other occasion for such a compari- 
son might occur, the figures were 
there, simply waiting to be used. 

Instead of making a straight list- 
ing job of proving our note case 
each month, we now total it by 
categories on the proof machine, 
thus obtaining a current check on 
our classified totals as well as a 
proof against our control figure. 
This operation, in itself, would go 
a long way toward meeting the need 
for a continuous classification, but, 
in our opinion, it lacks much of 
being the complete answer that 
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Here is illustrated the manner in which the previous day's totals of the various categories of 
loans and the current day's transactions are recorded by their respective coded classifications, 


thus producing a current set of classified totals. 
are recorded in terms of complementary figures. 


it will be noted that subtractions (credits) 
Old totals will be found at the bottom, in 


reverse order, transactions in the center section, and new totals at the top. 
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ification worked out as follows: 
(1) Commercial and Industrial (2) 
Cattle and other livestock (3) 
Other non-real estate agricultural 
(4) Retail Auto (5) C.C.C. loans to 
farmers (6) Personal Installment 
Cash Loans (7) Single payment 
loans to individuals (8) Farm Real 
Estate Loans (9) Residential Loans 
(10) Other Real Estate Loans (11) 
All other loans including overdrafts. 


At this stage of the procedure, 
we had our loan totals broken down 
into the above categories, and we 
had the grand total to check against 
our control figure, thus proving the 
note case. There remained the de- 
tail of putting it on a continuous 
basis. To do this, it was necessary 
only to continue to code all new 
entries of loans and payments and 
turn them over to the proof ma- 
chine operator at the close of the 
day’s business. She would simply 
set up in their respective registers 
the separate totals by categories for 
the previous day, and distribute to 
those registers entries covering the 
current day’s transactions. The re- 
sult would be a new set of classified 
totals which would be so recorded 
as to make them conveniently 
available for reference whenever 
needed. 

Calls for reports of condition 
thenceforth presented no difficulty 
at all as far as this particular task 
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was concerned. Completing the 
Classification of Loans schedule was 
simply a matter of transferring a 
few figures. 

For the first year in which this 
method was employed, we could 
use only the oldest figures de- 
veloped, or those appearing in pre- 
vious call reports, for purposes of 
making comparisons extending into 
the past a sufficient length of time 
to give us a definite indication of 
the trends our lending was taking. 
It was accordingly a turning point 
in our use of this technique when 
we rounded out our first year of 
operation, and were able to set up 
our classified totals for the close of 
the previous day’s business, and for 
a month and a year previous to 
that date. Regardless of what day of 
the month a board meeting or some 
other occasion for such a compari- 
son might occur, the figures were 
there, simply waiting to be used. 


Instead of making a straight list- 
ing job of proving our note case 
each month, we now total it by 
categories on the proof machine, 
thus obtaining a current check on 
our classified totals as well as a 
proof against our control figure. 
This operation, in itself, would go 
a long way toward meeting the need 
for a continuous classification, but, 
in our opinion, it lacks much of 
being the complete answer that 
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Here is illustrated the manner in which the previous day’s totals of the various categories of 
loans and the current day's transactions are recorded by their respective coded classifications, 


thus producing a current set of classified totals. 
are recorded in terms of complementary figures. 


It will be noted that subtractions (credits) 
Old totals will be found at the bottom, in 


reverse order, transactions in the center section, and new totals at the top. 
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is provided by our method of ob- 
taining fresh totals daily. 


Any consideration of the affairs 
of the bank should always, by com- 
mon consent, be in terms of the 
‘atest figures obtainable—those of 
the close of the previous day’s busi- 
ness. Any comparison of those 
figures, and, more particularly, any 
comparisons made on an annual 
basis, should be with those for 
precisely the same date of the pre- 
vious year or succession of years 
in question, thus automatically 
eliminating any need for even the 
slightest seasonal adjustment. There 
will be sure to be other special 
factors, such as relative weather 
and economic conditions, to take 
into consideration in arriving at 
conclusions regarding the signifi- 
cance of the figures under scrutiny, 
and the elimination of any distor- 
tions calendar-wise will simplify 
the task to just that extent. 

Moreover, a monthly proof by 
classified totals does virtually noth- 
ing about providing a set of stand- 
by figures which will be on tap the 
moment the call date is announced. 
As a matter of fact, continuous 
classification is the only means by 
which one is enabled to go back 
into the past for this information. 
Classified totals arrived at in any 
other way will inevitably be those 
of a date considerably later than 
the call date, and there is no feasi- 
ble way of reconciling the grand 
total thus disclosed with the loan 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


Feb. 27, 1952 
520,781.54 
1,169,911.80 


agricultural 421,563.31 345,038.07 348,633.57 
le Retail Auto 39, 886.32 43,862.08 19,805.03 
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8, Farm Real Estate 27,139.21 16,189.21 33,869.78 
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10, Other Real Estate 128,217.15 119,238.32 156,002.90 
11, All otner 114,585.77 109,129.15 80,838.09 


“The figures were there, simply waiting to be used. 
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total shown on the call report. All 
of which is probably of little or no 
practical consequence, beyond the 
fact that exactness is a well nigh 
indispensable habit in the banking 
business, and any temporizing on 
that point is a little distasteful to 
anyone schooled in the traditions of 
the countinghouse. 

The really important considera- 
tion in this connection is that re- 
ports of condition are prepared on 
unbudgeted time, and all of the 
tasks entailed are super-imposed 
upon those of an already full sched- 
ule. Any saving of time and effort 
that can be achieved in the ac- 
complishment of any necessary 
task is all to the good, but when 
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that saving is made somewhere in 
the proximity of a peak load, it is 
doubly good, to say the least. 

Most important of all, we regard 
our continuous loan classification as 
a vital factor in the determination 
of lending policy. We have fixed no 
hard and fast limits upon the total 
amounts of loans in the various 
categories, either in terms of dollars 
or of percentages, but with the rec- 
ord constantly before us, it isn’t 
too difficult for our board to agree 
upon just what should be done 
about expanding or restricting this 
or that lending activity. 

We are happy to recommend this 
method to our fellow bankers as 
having filled a long-felt need in 
our own case, and one which we 
feel sure will give a good account 
of itself wherever it is tried. 


PBA Campaign Continues 


“Start ’Em Young” is the current 
theme being featured in folders, 
posters and ads distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
as a phase of its cooperative educa- 
tional program. 

The third theme to be highlighted 
in the campaign thus far, “Start 
’"Em Young” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of introducing youngsters to 
the bank as soon as they can tell a 
penny from a dime. The reason, 
according to the wind-up copy ap- 
pearing on both folders and ads, is: 
“The experience—like the bank 
itself—will be good for a lifetime.” 

Advertising mats which are dis- 
tributed to the banks for their in- 
sertion in newspapers in their trade 
areas are available in three sizes. 
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is provided by our method of ob- 
taining fresh totals daily. 


Any consideration of the affairs 
of the bank should always, by com- 
mon consent, be in terms of the 
‘atest figures obtainable—those of 
the close of the previous day’s busi- 
ness. Any comparison of those 
figures, and, more particularly, any 
comparisons made on an annual 
basis, should be with those for 
precisely the same date of the pre- 
vious year or succession of years 
in question, thus automatically 
eliminating any need for even the 
slightest seasonal adjustment. There 
will be sure to be other special 
factors, such as relative weather 
and economic conditions, to take 
into consideration in arriving at 
conclusions regarding the signifi- 
cance of the figures under scrutiny, 
and the elimination of any: distor- 
tions calendar-wise will simplify 
the task to just that extent. 

Moreover, a monthly proof by 
classified totals does virtually noth- 
ing about providing a set of stand- 
by figures which will be on tap the 
moment the call date is announced. 
As a matter of fact, continuous 
classification is the only means by 
which one is enabled to go back 
into the past for this information. 
Classified totals arrived at in any 
other way will inevitably be those 
of a date considerably later than 
the call date, and there is no feasi- 
ble way of reconciling the grand 
total thus disclosed with the loan 
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total shown on the call report. All 
of which is probably of little or no 
practical consequence, beyond the 
fact that exactness is a well nigh 
indispensable habit in the banking 
business, and any temporizing on 
that point is a little distasteful to 
anyone schooled in the traditions of 
the countinghouse. 

The really important considera- 
tion in this connection is that re- 
ports of condition are prepared on 
unbudgeted time, and all of the 
tasks entailed are super-imposed 
upon those of an already full sched- 
ule. Any saving of time and effort 
that can be achieved in the ac- 
complishment of any necessary 
task is all to the good, but when 
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individuals 
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10, Other Real Estate 
11. All otner 
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109,129.15 


“The figures were there, simply waiting to be used.” 
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that saving is made somewhere in 
the proximity of a peak load, it is 
doubly good, to say the least. 

Most important of all, we regard 
our continuous loan classification as 
a vital factor in the determination 
of lending policy. We have fixed no 
hard and fast limits upon the total 
amounts of loans in the various 
categories, either in terms of dollars 
or of percentages, but with the rec- 
ord constantly before us, it isn’t 
too difficult for our board to agree 
upon just what should be done 
about expanding or restricting this 
or that lending activity. 

We are happy to recommend this 
method to our fellow bankers as 
having filled a long-felt need in 
our own case, and one which we 
feel sure will give a good account 
of itself wherever it is tried. 


PBA Campaign Continues 


“Start "Em Young” is the current 
theme being featured in folders, 
posters and ads distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
as a phase of its cooperative educa- 
tional program. 

The third theme to be highlighted 
in the campaign thus far, “Start 
*Em Young” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of introducing youngsters to 
the bank as soon as they can tell a 
penny from a dime. The reason, 
according to the wind-up copy ap- 
pearing on both folders and ads, is: 
“The experience—like the bank 
itself—will be good for a lifetime.” 

Advertising mats which are dis- 
tributed to the banks for their in- 
sertion in newspapers in their trade 
areas are available in three sizes. 


Good for a 
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Aptitude Is The Thing 


Fitness for specific jobs can be determined with a high degree of 
accuracy by tests which measure the extent to which applicants 
are qualified. Time saved in training, increased efficiency and im- 
proved morale are some of the direct benefits of this method. 


By JOSEPH E. 


day and age would make a 

loan exclusively on the bor- 
rower’s “character”—especially if 
their only clues were those they 
could observe across a desk. Yet a 
surprisingly large number of bank 
officers hire personnel on the basis 
of impressions gained during an 
interview; they rely largely on how 
the interviewee looks, acts or 
dresses, without knowing much 
about the applicant’s aptitude for 
bank work. 

It is no longer necessary to iudge 
the fitness of individuals for specific 
jobs by such superficial means. 
Their aptitudes can be accurately 
determined by scientifically devised 
and thoroughly tried tests. 

Such tests have a good deal to 
offer to personnel management in 
the banking field. It is a proven fact 
that employees with the proper ap- 
titudes are not only better pro- 
ducers, but also more satisfied and 
happy workers. When due con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
personnel costs make up 50 per cent 
or more of the bank’s operating 
budget, wise handling of manpower 
becomes a business necessity. 

During the last five years we have 
made research studies of some 230,- 
000 employees in about 500 com- 
panies in business and industry, 
evaluating the work and the apti- 
tudes of these employees and. how 
they fit together. About 14,000 of 
the individuals studied were em- 
ployees of banks or closely allied 
financial institutions. 


AQ "ey ana FEW BANKERS in this 


*Dr. Joseph E. King is executive director of 
Industrial Psychology, inc., 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. He is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and a member of the 
American Psychological Association, the Ill- 
inois Psychological Association and the Psy- 
chometric Society. 
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KING, PhD.* 


Where banks alone were con- 
cerned, several significant conclu- 
sions emerged from our studies. We 
found, for example, that employees 
lacking aptitudes of a computa- 
tional, detail and perceptual nature 
were very poor job risks. These em- 
ployees were not able to handle 
numbers accurately, were annoyed 
or overwhelmed by work involving 
great detail or did not really under- 
stand the banking function. 


Sometimes Too Much Talent 


We found also that many bank 
employees were overqualified; they 
had too much talent for the jobs 
they were doing. Persons of this 
type get no challenge at all from 
jobs too small for their larger abil- 
ities. If these individuals are not 
earmarked for advancement, or 
special assignment, they soon be- 
come bored. Their tenure with the 
bank ranges from two days to a 
maximum of three months. 

In our research work, we were 
particularly anxious to develop 
new, short valid tests for clerical 
employees in banks and other 
establishments. 

In perfecting the new Job-Tests 
for bank employees throughout the 
country, we ran across many ex- 
amples of how such tests helped 
banks choose better personnel. In 
one case a girl just out of high 
school applied to her local bank for 
a job. She was given a combina- 
tion of certain Job-Tests for the 
position. This combination, or bat- 
tery of three short, five-minute 
tests, was known as the junior- 
clerk Job-Test. 

She did very well on the three 
tests for this job area—so well, in 
fact, that she indicated strong po- 
tential to advance to senior clerk 
work. Without the use of aptitude 


DR. JOSEPH E. KING 


tests, the employment interviewer 
would have had little basis for 
evaluating this girl’s ability—she 
had no previous job experience and 
her high school grades did not 
furnish reliable enough clues to her 
probable performance in industry. 
The actual history of this girl is 
that she worked as a registered- 
mail clerk for four months, and was 
then promoted to clearing-house 
clerk, and is today working out very 
successfully as a country-collection 
clerk. 

On the other hand, a friend of 
this girl, who came with her to 
apply for work at the bank, was 
found by the tests to be only “min- 
imum qualified” for junior clerk, 
but was hired in the hope that she 
would work out with some success. 
She stayed with the bank for only 
three months and her performance 
was below par during all this time. 


Fit Square Pegs Into Square Holes 


Another instance where tests 
aided the employment interviewer 
was in checking employees with a 
known work history. A girl who 
had been working as a statistical 
clerk in the insurance field applied 
for a bank job. In taking the Job- 
Tests combination or battery for 
numbers clerks, she showed up very 
weak on ability to handle numbers 
and calculations, but very strong 
on her ability to notice details of 
words, figures and numbers. 


In checking with her past em- 
ployers, the interviewer found that 
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In Philadelphia, you can hardly miss the city’s grand old City Hall. 
It's hard, too, to miss The Pennsylvania Company — our 23 offices 

are spread throughout the city and suburbs. A fine plus factor for our 
Correspondent Banks, but we have more: fast air mail check 
clearances, efficient securities transactions and 24-hour-a-day 

transit operations, to name a few. Does that sound 

like something your bank could use in the Philadelphia area? 

Why not stop by the next time you’re in town? 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


23 offices in Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






Now answer the questions below. Write the number for the correct answer (@, @ 


©. or @) in the box following each question. The correct answer must be exactly the 
same in content or spelling, not in the way it is printed. 


#3 2] © 4) 
Wilbur E. StonelWi lbur F. StonelWi lliam E. StonelWi lbur E. StonelWi lbur E. Stine [3] 
ny 2] © 4) 


$385.27 $386.27 


RotH Mec. CoQ. 
New YORK 27 


ROTH MFG. Co. 
New YorK 29 


386.27 $358. 27 


RotH MFG. Co. 
New YORK 27 


RotHe Mec. Co. 
New YORK 27 


O 


$362.57 


ROTH MFG. COMPANY 
New YORK 27 


Hlustrated here are three of the 54 questions making up a test of perception, or aptitude to observe details in words and numbers. 
it plays a very important part in the screening and placing of bank personnel. 


she had been only an average per- 
former in statistical work. Follow- 
ing this lead and keeping in mind 
her fine natural ability to notice 
details, he placed her on a special- 
ized job of checking and filing. In a 
department with 17 other girls do- 
ing this same type of work, this 
girl, in five months, had the highest 
production rating. Without testing, 
however, she might have been 
placed as a statistical clerk, and re- 
mained in that status indefinitely. 
The girl, by the way, is extremely 
happy with her new-found job suc- 
cess. 


Many Present Employees Misplaced 


Another phase of testing applies 
to present employees. Studies indi- 
cate that about one-third of all the 
people employed are misplaced in 
the jobs they are doing—either 
their aptitudes are unsuited for 
their present respective jobs, or 
they have too much aptitude for 
those jobs and would do better at 
more complex tasks. 

In a study of 87 girls who were 
either asset-card clerks, audit-file 
clerks, inclearing clerks, registered- 
mail clerks, etc.—all in what we call 
the junior clerk job area—the em- 
ployees were first rated by their 
supervisors on their performance or 
job efficiency. Next they were given 
the junior clerk battery of Job- 
Tests—the same tests taken by new 
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applicants. The table below shows 
the similarity between their test re- 
sults and their performance rating 
by their supervisors. Note that in 
general those employees independ- 
ently rated by their supervisors as 
poor or fair performers were found 
by the tests to be “underqualified” 
and “minimum qualified”, and those 
employees rated by their super- 
visors as good or excellent, tested 
at “average qualified” and “well 
qualified” levels. 


The average efficiency score at 
the four levels was as follows: 


working as an in-clearing clerk was 
found to have high aptitude on 
dexterity and good ability to vis- 
ualize objects in two and three di- 
mensions. She was transferred to 
operation of an office machine, at 
which she did very well. An audit- 
file clerk was found to have excel- 
lent numbers aptitude, and was 
placed as a cash clerk. 

All these girls were replaced by 
workers who qualified on the tests 
at the “average qualified” and “well 
qualified” levels. Actually only 11 
new girls were needed to obtain the 


Number of Average Performance According to 
Employees The Verdict According to the Tests Independent Rating by Supervisors 
22 “Well qualified", and an excellent em- 43 (Excellent) 
ployment risk 
34 “Average qualified’, and a better-than- 40 (Good) 
average risk 
20 rd “Minimum qualified", and recommended 28 (Fair) 
only in a tight labor market 
iB “Underqualified", and not recommended 22 (Poor) 


for placement in this job area 


The bank took action on the 
“underqualified” and “minimum 
qualified’ workers whose perform- 
ance rating was below 28—in the 
table above, this included the 11 
“underqualified” girls, and 8 of the 
poorest - performing “minimum 
qualified” girls. These girls, were 
transferred to more suitable jobs. 
For example, one girl who had been 


same production as the 19 girls 
replaced. Of the 19 girls, 15 were 
found to have aptitudes which fitted 
them for other bank jobs in which 
they eventually became efficient 
workers. 

Another type of study was to 
follow up job applicants, to see 
how they tested when they were 
hired, and to compare those test 
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All America 
is 
Your Collateral 


TODAY, despite our mechanized so- 
ciety, each of us is tied to the land. 
The land furnishes food to sustain 
life, fiber for our clothes, wood for 
shelter, and ore from which to make 
tools. 

Today, because of security and de- 
fense needs, the land must produce 
even more. Modern machinery is es- 
sential to enable the nation to meet 
stepped-up production of vital foods 
and fibers. 

International Harvester produces a 
wide variety of equipment to meet 
this challenge . . . Farmall tractors, 
farm equipment, cotton pickers, re- 
frigerators, power units. Your local 
IH dealer makes these products avail- 
able to your community to help keep 
the land productive . . . help make the 
farmers of your community more 
prosperous. 

Bankers who underwrite this type 
of financing choose sound collateral 
... more than that, they contribute to 
the well-being of the community and 
the nation. 
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Now answer the questions below. Write the number for the correct answer (@, @ 
©. or ©) in the box following each question. 


MONOTONY means the opposite of |repetition 


Coined name or symbol of a firm. 


The expenditure was large. 


Above are sample questions taken from the aptitude test on office terms. 
standing of terms commonly used in business, as well as his interest in the business and clerical fields. 


results with the girls’ actual per- 
formance later on the job. 

We have a clerical category which 
we call Numbers Clerk, which in- 
cludes such jobs as bank-ledger 
bookkeeper, cash clerk, Christmas 
Club bookkeeper, settlement clerk, 
coupon clerk, etc. In one study of 
26 girls who were hired during the 
year for jobs in this category, a test 
was made at the time of hiring, but 
the Job-Tests were not used to 
screen or place them. These em- 
ployees all went into these various 
numbers clerk jobs, where produc- 
tion units could be counted. An 
engineering standard had been set 
up for the training period, and the 
employee had to produce an aver- 
age of 72 units per hour for five 
days to reach the expected earned 
rate and complete the training 
period. The normal time to com- 
plete the training, as set up by the 
industrial engineers, was eight 
weeks. The results were as follows: 


Five of the 26 girls tested at 
the “well qualified” level, and 
their average time to meet the 
training standard was 6% weeks. 

Six tested at “average quali- 
fied” and their average training 
time was 5 weeks. Actually, the 
“average qualified” employees 
were often better performers 
than the “well qualified” work- 
ers. This was due to the fact that 
some of the “well qualified” em- 
ployees were over-qualified, and 


copyright 


outlay 


minutes in which to answer 54 such questions. 


if they were not given more com- 
plicated work, they might get 
bored and irritable. 

Eight employees tested at 
“minimum qualified” and they 
required as a group 8% weeks to 
meet the training standard—%% 
week more than the engineering 
department had set. 

Seven employees tested at 
“underqualified’”’. Of these seven, 
two were discharged during the 
training period. Of the other five, 
one required 12 weeks, one 11 
weeks, the third 104% weeks, the 
fourth 9 weeks, and the fifth 8 
weeks. 


Job-Tests Save Training Costs 


Had the bank been using the Job- 
Tests as the basis of hiring, the 
seven “underqualified” workers 
would definitely not have been 
hired, and the same is probably true 
of the eight who were found to be 
“minimum qualified” workers. 
Since each week spent on the train- 
ing curve cost the bank $47.00 per 
employee, the tests could have 
proved very valuable in terms of 
training time saved. 

Studies of employees in the vari- 
ous types of jobs, and in various 
types of companies, have now pro- 
gressed sufficiently to provide these 
two important items of informa- 
tion: first, the aptitudes needed for 
success in various job areas; second, 
the manner in which these aptitude 


boredom 
trademark 


revenue 


This test measures the employee's comprehension or under- 


The applicant is given 5 


tests should be combined to give 
simple, over-all score indicatin 
whether the applicant is a good em 
ployment risk or not. 

Short aptitude tests, designed f 
the study of the qualifications 
employees actually working 
various types of jobs in business ar 
industry, have been develope 
Combined in specific Job-Test 
they have proved most useful. 


Five Basic Classifications 

For purposes of simplicity, the 
Job-Tests have been developed f 
broad job classifications. For ex 
ample, banks will be most inte 
ested in five basic classifications; 
the junior clerk, numbers cler 
office machine operator, contact 
sales clerk and senior clerk. Unde 
each of these classifications, ¢ 
course, there will be a wide variet 
of jobs with which bankers ha 
long been familiar. Under the j 
ior clerk classification, for examp 
would come check sorters, coupo 
manifest clerk, routing clerk, tra 
clerk, etc. The numbers clerk cla 
fication would include such jobs 
ledger bookkeeper, commerci 
bookkeeper, couponclerk, ca 
lateral-and-safe-keeping c ler 
Christmas Club bookkeeper, inte 
est accrual bookkeeper, trust boo 
keeper, and so on. Account analys 
clearing house clerks, commodi 
loan clerks, foreign exchange cler 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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be letterhead paper youll, Vf. 
in offices where decisions count / 


COCKLETONE BOND 


Men who hold key positions in 
the nation’s industrial structure 
know the importance of selecting 
the proper letterhead to represent 
them. That is why Cockletone 
Bond is found in thousands of 


crackle... the rich shade of pure 
white. 

The moderate cost of Cockle- 
tone Bond will surprise you. Why 
not investigate the advantages 
of appointing this finer letter- 


progressive firms. Executives 
fing prefer its sturdy feel...its lively 


head paper as your business 
representative? 
You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 


wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. 
Let the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 


SEND THIS COUPON for the FREE Cockletone Bond Portfolio. It 
contains a wide assortment of good, modern letterhead designs. 
You'll find it helpful in improving or redesigning your present 
letterhead. We will also include a sample book of Cockletone Bond. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
Name 
Position 
Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead.) 


Sf 


.° an © 
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1. When transit letters are reported lost or 
destroyed en route, simply send your Recordak 
Microfilms to the nearest Recordak Processing 
Center—and relax. 


2. Recordak maintains 24 strategically located 
Film Processing Centers . . . where skilled tech- 
nicians work with specially designed professional 
equipment. Your assurance of prompt service... 


top-quality results. 


nst- tral 


3. 





sit fetter | 


Li 
Every DAY you face the possibility of losing 
your transit letters en route to out-of-town 
banks. But you'll be able to take all such losses 
without a loss ... when you have Recordak 


microfilm copies. 


From these photographically accurate 
and complete records, Recordak will produce 
facsimiles which will be honored in lieu of the 
original checks. And the job will be done 
promptly ... free of charge—in accordance with 
Recordak’s established policy covering all transit 
items lost or destroyed en route. 


ae 


Mas is 
ae 


In short order you'll receive photographically accurate and 
complete facsimiles of the lost transit items . . . will be able to 
send out a duplicate transit letter in the next mail. 

Thus, you'll save time, effort, dollars . . . and spare your de- 
positors considerable inconvenience. 








Facsimiles are 
produced from 
Recordak microfilm 
copies. 


Write today for a free copy of “In 

Bank After Bank After Bank.” It gives §-$ —— | By l D) 2 
details on Recordak services and systems = 

...and the complete line of Recordak 

Microfilmers now offered on an attractive (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corpora- 
tion(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming— 





to mention a few, would fall into 
the senior clerk classification. The 
office machine category, obviously, 
would include any employees who 
operate any of the wide assortment 
of office machinery used in modern 
bank practice. 

These five job classifications com- 
prise more than 70 per cent of the 
bank working force. Aptitudes for 
the five basic bank job classifica- 
tions differ sufficiently to make it 
unwise to place applicants indis- 
criminately in a job area where 
there happens to be a vacancy. Nor 
are job applicants the only problem. 
To insure maximum efficiency and 
the lowest possible labor cost, pres- 
ent employees should be trans- 
ferred, promoted, and upgraded 
only after tests reveal what their 
aptitudes and abilities are. 

Unless a proper combination of 
tests is used, with the necessary 
emphasis or “weight” for the most 
important aptitudes, job testing is 
a highly complicated procedure. 
But with what we call a “battery” 
of Job-Tests, testing becomes a 
simple matter. All that is necessary 
is to have the correct battery or 
group of tests. The illustrations 
show sample pieces of two of the 
several tests in one battery. The 
tests are scored in a simple manner 
which can be handled by any secre- 
tary and the scores are placed on a 
sheet which accompanies each bat- 
tery of Job-Tests. In our termi- 
nology, this score sheet is usually 
referred to as a “grid”. The grid 
shows whether an employee or ap- 
plicant is “under-qualified”, “mini- 
mum qualified”, “average quali- 
fied’’, or “well qualified” for the job 
—on the basis of his or her apti- 
tudes. 

Nor are these tests limited to 
purely clerical workers. Job-Tests 
are also available for tellers of all 
varieties and higher level bank 
jobs and specialties. 

Aptitude tests can be used today 
with a considerable amount of con- 
fidence. The new Job-Tests can 
easily be checked against the pro- 
duction records of present em- 
ployees. Properly applied, they can 
be relied upon to secure for the 
small and medium sized institution 
or even for the larger bank, the 
benefits of selection and placement 
of employees on the basis of their 
aptitudes. 
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OUR MONEY WORDS 


Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 


A Pretty Penny 


When a businessman wants some- 
thing very badly indeed, he is likely 
to say, “I’d give a pretty penny for 
that!” Since there is nothing very 
beautiful about an ordinary cent 
piece, the expression hints at a 
story. 

Actually, there once was a 
“pretty” penny. It was a gold piece 
coined in 1257, with the value of 
20 shillings. King Henry III was 
responsible for its issue. One of the 
most colorful of early English kings, 
he showed such partiality to for- 
eigners that his subjects staged a 
rebellion. Henry was relieved of his 
power and eventually forced to turn 
the crown over to his son Edward. 
Since none of his successors wished 
to endorse any of Henry’s practices, 
no additional gold pence were 
coined. 

But for several centuries, trades- 
men occasionally saw one of the old 
pieces. In addition to their intrinsic 
worth, they came to be prized as 
good luck pieces. It was natural that 
the shiny gold penny should be 
regarded as pretty, so when a per- 
son wished to describe a valuable 
article, he spoke of it as “worth a 
pretty penny.” 


To Nail A Lie To The Counter 


When a person becomes right- 
eously indignant about some un- 
truth that is circulating, he may 
threaten to nail it to the counter. 
This vivid expression for exposure 
of anything false grew up as a 
result of an unusual practice among 
American merchants. 

During the first half of the 19th 
century, bad money was more 
abundant than at any time before 
or after. There were so many types 
of bogus currency in circulation 
that in 1826 a publisher found it 
profitable to issue Day’s New York 
Bank Note List and Counterfeit 


Detector. “Counterfeit detectors” 
multiplied, chiefly as publishing 
ventures. 


Frontier storekeepers used an 





even more forthright approach to 
the problem. When a merchant was 
given a coin that he recognized as 
a counterfeit, he took a hammer 
and nailed it to his counter. This 
served a double purpose: he could 
compare doubtful coins with speci- 
mens in his collection, and would- 
be sharpers were warned not to at- 
tempt to pass bad money in his 
store. 

Eventually, it became common 
knowledge that a person could ex- 
pose an issue of phony coins by 
nailing a specimen to his counter. 
So “nailing a lie to the counter” 
passed into standard literary use. 


d. For “Penny” 


Many abbreviations are rather 
odd, but none has a more unusual 
story than that commonly used to 
designate the English penny. 

Romans developed a rather elab- 
orate system of coinage, and 
named several of the pieces from 
their use. One such coin was offi- 
cially worth ten bronze asses. So 
from the Latin for “ten,” the piece 
was termed a denier; later the name 
was modified to denarius. Like 
many coins, it was gradually re- 
duced in size and value. Eventually 
it became a thin bit of copper, 
washed with a minute amount of 
silver that soon wore off in trade. 

It was this coin that Pharisees 
used when they tried to trap Jesus 
with a question about paying taxes 
to the Roman emperor, Tiberius. 
(Matthew 22:15-22). 

Centuries later, Anglo-Saxon 
scholars set out to translate the 
New Testament into their own 
tongue. When they came to the 
reference to the coin, they found it 
impossible to list an equivalent; the 
only coin circulating in 8th-cen- 
tury England was the silver penny. 
So churchmen were forced to trans- 
late “denarius” as “penny.” So 
great was the influence of Scripture 
that the two words were long used 
interchangeably, and d. was adopt- 
ed as the standard abbreviation for 
the Saxon piece. 
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HE importance of Life insurance and its re- 

lationship to the lives of the people of the 
United States and Canada cannot effectively be 
portrayed by figures in a balance sheet. Cold 
figures can never adequately show human needs 
and their fulfillment. It is important, therefore, 
to try to interpret these figures in terms of the 
millions of people they represent and the mil- 
lions who benefit by the use of the services 
rendered by the Company and its Agents. The 
Metropolitan was serving 33,373,000 Life in- 
surance policyholders at the close of the year. 


The personal phases of Life insurance—for 
it is a highly personal business—are highlighted 
daily by dramatic instances. Sometimes they are 
so unusual as to give special emphasis to the 
part our business plays in the life of the United 
States and Canada. The following quotation 
from a letter from the son of a deceased policy- 
holder, requesting the return of a policy on 
which claim had been paid, tells with simple 
sincerity a moving story of a Life insurance 
policy, of the son’s relationship with his father, 
and of a sound process of economic and social 
education: 


More Protection for More People 


Report to Metropolitan Policyholders for 1951 


“This policy . . . has for me possibly a 
greater sentimental value than it would have 
cash value ... For you to understand this, you 
would have to know the years of close rela- 
tionship and confidence that existed between 
my father and me. When I was a small boy, 
he would take me with him to his safety de- 
posit vault .. . Always he stressed to me the 
importance of his insurance policy, how this 
piece of paper would some day have a cash 
value that might tide the family over in an 
emergency .. . Time has passed . . . but the 
sentimental worth of this piece of paper is 
constant in my thinking . . . I have always 
been told that business, especially Big Busi- 
ness, is hard and cold and rigid, but | know 
that this is not so, because business is made up 
of people. People with hearts and souls and 
loved ones, and people who have lost loved 
ones, and some who possibly think and feel 
the same way that I do.” 


We were, of course, pleased to grant this 
unusual request. 


The record sum of $924,000,000 was paid in 
benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries during 


1951. This included payments of $141,000,000 on 
more than 1,250,000 claims (five times ten years 
ago) for Accident and Health and Disability 
benefits. A new high was also reached in Life 
insurance in force—$48,512,000,000, a gain of 
more than $3,000,000,000 over 1950. 


More people than ever were protected last 
year by Metropolitan Accident and Health in- 
surance. As the year closed, the Company had 
in force 3,270,000 policies or certificates pro- 
viding weekly indemnity for disability of 
$86,000,000 per week. Hospital, Surgical or 
Medical Expense benefits were provided by 
2,744,000 policies or certificates. 


Another significant development during the 
year was the introduction of Extended Medical 
Coverage through Group insurance to protect 
people against abnormal hospital, surgical, and 
medical expense that might exhaust a family’s 
entire savings. 


CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
President 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1951 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds 


U. S. Government '$2,289,608,948.99 


Canadian Government 174,292,067.10 
Provincial and Municipal 67,686,151.19 
Railroad ‘ . 600,924,947.28 
Public Utility . . 1,426,156,349.76 


Industrial and Miscellaneous . 3,012,453,404.33 
Bonds of the Company's — ee 


ment corporations 121,095,071.93 


Stocks . . ‘ 
All but $16, 499, 331. 67 are preferred or r guaranteed 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
On urban properties ° 
On farms . 


$1,745,033,573.75 
145,926,424.65 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $16,400,000.00 
in the aggregate) ‘ 
Housing projects and other real estate : ac- 
quired for investment . 
Properties for Company use 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage | in- 
debtedness (of which $3,184,671.89 is 
under contract of sale) . . . « « 


$265,200,5 36.96 
45,070,016.26 


5,779,436.78 


Loanson Policies . . - 
Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


. $10,900,906, 184,07 


$7,692,216,940.58 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves ‘ ‘ 
This amount, which is determined i in accordance with legal 


$9,284,635,384.00 


requirements, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy 


benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 


615,163,380.00 


Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends left with the Company 
by beneficiaries and policyholders to be paid to them in 


169,090,896.67 future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


170,404,842.55 


Set aside for payment in 1952 to those policyholders eligible 


1,890,959,998.40 to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


48,734,247.68 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yetbeen reported to the Company. 


299,649,990.00 


Other Policy Obligations . 


71,057,118.70 


Including premiums received in advance and special 1 reserves 
for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1952) 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


447 060,539.27 


162,302,812.57 
149,471 380.68 
90, 153,625.90 


Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


43,269,538,00 
9,000,000.00 
25,805,419.38 
. $10,268,069,930.31 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$103,883,000.00 
$28,953,253.76 


632,836,253.76 
_ $10,900,906, 184.07 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $513,921,526.32 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 


Other Obligations” are $25,737,597.38. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Compa 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orrice: | MADISON Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast HEAD OFFice: 600 STOCKTON Street, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


April, 1952 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INGURANCE COMPANY 


“Statutory Policy Reserves” are $9,284,703,206.00, and “All 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


~ 


a 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 1951. 


ny 


NAME 
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Gold Is The Answer 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr* replies to February editorial on redeemability. 


Ep1tTor’s Note: In a footnote appearing in the January 2nd issue of 
Mr. Spahr’s publication, MONETARY NOTES, he said, “It is useless to try 


to persuade the general public to line up against a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. If people are to register effective opposi- 
tion, they must have the power to act as individuals, each in his own 
way in accordance with what he believes to be his best interest. And 
the most effective device is the power to redeem a currency in gold. 
An organized protest, as often suggested, apparently cannot be effec- 
tive. This author is not aware of any case in which there ever has been 
an organized protest of any importance.” 

Appended to a letter inviting a statement of Dr. Spahr’s views on 
the editorial on redeemability appearing in our February issue, was a 
postscript reading as follows: “Anent Footnote on page 7 of MONETARY 
NoTEs for January, if you’ll tell me how we’re going to manage to 
bring about a return to redeemability without an organized effort sup- 
ported by public opinion, I’ll have the answer to my question.” Dr. 


Spahr’s reply follows in full: 


Dear Mr. Peters: 


My comments on your editorial 
follow my reply to the question in 
your postscript. 


In my opinion we cannot obtain 
a return to redeemability except by 
persuading presidential candidates 
and writers of political platforms to 
incorporate a gold standard plank 
in the platform. Once the most 
promising candidate takes a posi- 
tion, the majority of the party tend 
to follow. The candidate must 
understand what he is doing and 
have technicians behind him to take 
care of technical details. The ma- 
jority of his party probably will 
have only a vague idea as to what 
is involved, and the general public 
cannot be expected to understand. 
Monetary reform always comes 
from the top down in this manner. 
Since most leading businessmen 
tend to float with the tide in mone- 
tary matters, the majority of them 
can be expected to float from ir- 
redeemable to redeemable currency 
should a strong candidate take a 
position in behalf of a redeemable 
currency. But he will lead the way 
because of his own knowledge or 
because he is persuaded to do so by 
well-informed friends. Thus it is the 
small group of men in whom that 


*Dr. Spahr is professor of economics at New 
York University and executive vice president of 
the Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy. 
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candidate has confidence who prob- 
ably will set the course if the candi- 
date himself does not understand 
the issue clearly and does not lead 
the way at the outset. If he takes the 
proper course by his own action, 
or as a consequence of the influ- 
ence of his advisers, then party 
machinery and the common desire 
to follow the leader do the rest. 
The general public do not under- 
stand, and will not understand, the 
basic implications of a redeemable 
currency. The general public want 
irredeemable currency just as the 
drug addict wants his dope. 

My comments on your editorial: 

In respect to the doubt expressed 
as to whether a redeemable cur- 
rency is “reasonably attainable”: 
Such a currency has always been 
attainable if wise _ leadership 
emerges. Monetary reform comes 
from the top down; it does not come 
about as a consequence of a popular 
demand for it. If a nation, with an 
irredeemable currency, is fortunate 
enough to obtain a President dedi- 
cated to statesmanship, including 
statesmanship in the field of money, 
that nation can expect to be led to 
the solid ground of a redeemable 
currency. Otherwise, that nation 
probably will pursue the course of 
progressive currency depreciation 
and economic disorder until it lands 
in the ditch of disaster. It is either 
by wise leadership or by struggling 







































DR. WALTER E. SPAHR 


out of the ditch of disaster that na- 
tions extricate themselves from the 
evils and devastating effects of an 
irredeemable currency. There never 
has been a case of a permanent 
suspension of specie payment (re- 
deemability) and for good reason: 
paper is paper; and its value tends 
to, and can, disappear. Gold and 
silver are metals whose value thus 
far, after thousands of years, has 
never disappeared; nor has it ever 
been seriously impaired. 


The query is raised in the edi- 
torial as to why redeemability 
should be made the issue, “when it 
is simply a return to honest and 
sensible handling of our govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs that we are 
talking about.” It is also said that 
“Redeemability, if and when it ar- 
rives, must follow on the heels of 
a public attitude which will render 
it of no effect,-and in the absence 
of which it would be meaningless.” 

Our government has provided 
our people with a good lesson on 
the old fact that when a govern- 
ment is freed from the restraints 
imposed by a redeemable currency 
“honest and sensible handling of 
our government’s fiscal affairs” 
commonly disappears. The cause 
and effect relationship here should 
be recognized. And, moreover, it 
should be understood by this time 
that after all the protests and pleas 
since 1933 in respect to our govern- 
ment’s fiscal mismanagement the 
beneficial results have been nil. 
Fiscal insanity in our Federal gov- 
ernment is practically at its peak. 
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the Banker 


the Borrower 


and Lawrence 


A BANK LOAN based on inventory was first secured by 
Lawrence field warehouse receipts in 1914. 


Since that time, Lawrence receipts have secured the loans of some 
30,000 borrowers with banks throughout the 48 states. 


Our experience with a great variety of inventories, under peren- 
nially changing credit conditions, stands behind the service that 
Lawrence offers you today. 


Next time you find that inventory is a factor in a loan application, 
why not call the Lawrence office nearest you? Bankers throughout the 
country have been doing this for 38 years. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


SAN FRANCISCO, 37 Drumm St. CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. NEW YORK, 72 Wall St. 


Offices In All Principal Cities 
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A government, with an irredeem- 
able currency is uncontrollable if 
it wishes to run away with the peo- 
ple’s purse. When a people have a 
redeemable currency, the govern- 
ment is compelled to respect, in due 
course, the brakes which such a 
currency places upon it. 


A nation can, and usually does, 
have enough trouble with credit 
management under a redeemable 
currency; but those troubles are 
small in comparison with what 
tends to happen when all effective 
brakes on a government are re- 
moved and it is free to spend and 
waste and depreciate the purchasing 
power of the people’s money with- 
out let or hindrance. 


The common contention that we 
must have sound fiscal management 
before redeemability is valid only 
when a nation does not have an 
adequate supply of gold to permit 
redeemability—which is nvt our 
case. That contention seems to be 
employed as an argument, in high 
degree, by those who really wish 
us to continue on the course we 
have been pursuing since 1933. 

Those who like to advance that 
contention should study the facts. 
What they would find is that irre- 
deemable currencies permit and 
invite government deficits; that a 
budget can be balanced with fiat 
money; that deficits do not preclude 
a redeemable currency if the gold 
reserve is adequate; that deficits are 
not run for a long period under 
redeemable currencies; that deficits 
can be run indefinitely under an ir- 
redeemable currency; that balanced 
budgets under irredeemable cur- 
rencies do not necessarily invite nor 
lead to a redeemable currency. For 
example, when we had a balanced 
budget in 1947 and 1948, there 
was no move toward redeemability; 
nor did those who insist that a bal- 
anced budget is a necessary prelude 
to institution of redeemability rise 
up and say “Now let us have a re- 
deemable currency.” From 1866 to 
1879, the Federal Budget was bal- 
anced every year. But was there a 
general public demand for a re- 
deemable currency? No; the public 
demand was reflected in the Green- 
back and other cheap currency 
movements. It was the tough old 
doctor, John Sherman, who yanked 
our people back to a redeemable 
currency in 1879. The longest period 
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We have taken a sampling 
of banker opinion on the sub- 
ject here discussed, and an 
article containing the views 
expressed will appear in our 
May issue. 

The Editor 


of consecutive Federal deficits we 
have had under a redeemable cur- 
rency was six years, 1894-1899. 
Under our irredeemable currency, 
the period has been fourteen years, 
1933-1946; and, in 1949, we re- 
newed that trend of events. 


We are showing ourselves to be a 
very foolish people about these 
matters. We are not interested in 
the facts. We want. our drug of 
irredeemability, and we intend to 
keep it if we can. So we develop all 
sorts of arguments as to why we 
cannot and must not relinquish our 
dope. Pious and futile platitudes, to 
keep alive the idea that we are still 
virtuous, are offered as substitutes 
for facts we do not understand or 
do not wish to face. 


If the next President should be 
elected on a platform providing for 
a gold standard, the picture in re- 
spect to government responsibility 
in fiscal affairs could be expected 
to change quickly. Prudence would 
be required. The cause and effect 
relationship would be from provi- 
sion for redeemability and redeem- 
ability to prudence in fiscal affairs. 
But let the next President take of- 
fice without the restraints of re- 
deemability imposed upon him, by 
himself or others, and the govern- 


“Well, one thing led to another—"’ 


ment can continue, and will be in- 
vited to continue, on the course we 
have pursued since 1933. 


Irredeemable currency is a na- 
tional dope. Once a people and their 
government experience the intoxi- 
cation involved, they do not will- 
ingly relinquish it—certainly not 
the type of government we have 
had since 1932. Dope addicts do not 
willingly cut off their supply. That 
is done by the wise physician who 
understands the evils of this drug 
and will deprive our addicts of it. 
Roosevelt and his associates slipped 
it to them. Our people did not vote 
for it nor understand its nature. 
But once they got a taste of it, they, 
like all other people, found they 
had an appetite for the drug. Now 
we have a generation of young 
people who do not know what a 
redeemable currency is or what it 
means. They are thorough-going 
addicts. 


A President is needed who will 
deprive our people of this deadly 
drug and set them on the road to a 
rebuilding of good health. Unless 
such a physician appears, the end 
to be expected is that of the de- 
bilitated human wreck, with his 
substance wasted, his productive 
powers impaired, the original bloat 
and good feeling replaced by 
emaciation and feebleness, an ob- 
ject of pity with the beggar’s tin 
cup in his hand. If we would look 
abroad and at the cases revealed by 
history, we should see what can 
happen to us. We are already so far 
gone that we are now a quavering 
people who really fear peace, a 
sound currency, and the freedom 
of enterprise and self reliance which 
go with such solidity. 


Sincerely, 
Walter E. Spahr 


Word has come to us from the 
United States Mint that rumors to 
the. effect that certain “commies” 
have put Josef Stalin’s initials on 
certain coins are false. The coins in- 
volved are the Roosevelt dime and 
the Benjamin Franklin half-dollar, 
on which appear, respectively, the 
initials J. S. and J. R. S. It is ex- 
plained that these are the initials 
of the late John R. Sinnock, former 
head engraver of the Philadelphia 
Mint, who designed the coins. 
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THE NEW 
TIME-SAVING, 
MONEY-SAVING WAY 
TO POST 
SAVINGS PASSBOOKS 

AND LEDGERS 


AT 
SENSIMATIC FEATURES TH 
SAVE TIME, REDUCE costs 


. _ 
Direct, visible alignment ee 
faster, more accurate form han ; 
nt with no rehan- 


i ignme ; 
One-time align complete a single 


dling of forms to 


entry posting. 

Short-cut keyboard with easy - _— 
motor bar depression for rapt 
accurate listing of amounts. ‘ 
Simplified motor bar — - 
easier, more accurate ee ie 
uses only @ single motor 


each type of transaction. 
Automatic balances for 
speed and accuracy: 
Auditors’ and Tellers’ locks tor 
greater protection. 


increased 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Banks all over the country are discovering that the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic way is the most efficient way to post savings passbooks and 
ledgers. They’ve found that this amazing, automatic machine reduces 
posting operations, increases teller efficiency, and provides better 
customer service. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic handles either Unit or Dual posting plans 
with equal ease. It operates easily, quickly and accurately to save 
you time, effort and expense—and you'll be surprised at its moder- 
ate price. 


See the Burroughs Sensimatic window posting machine in oper- 
ation today. When you see the Sensimatic at work, you'll recognize 
that it’s an investment that will pay the highest returns. 


Burroughs 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . . . $20,423,184 
re ee ae ee . » 93,358,837 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks aad . 3,271,130 
Common Stocks . .... . . . 10,560,960 
Nee erat ae ee . . 3,454,162 
Premiums not over 90 days due . . ~ 1,350,027 
Other Assets niet Gel Ske tne oc. ee = eee 

Totat ApMiTTED ASSETS . . . . . . $43,792,450 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premiums ....... . - . $10,617,219 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . es - 5,530,539 
Taxes and Expenses . . . . . - 1,622,168 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties <a ale So 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . . ..... 952,303 
Tora LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL . . $20,173,836 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee . $ 2,000,000 
ee eee car ae fs ane ees - + 16,591,469 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . . -__ 5,027,145 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $23,618,614 
oe Oe) ce ee R . $43,792,450 


Investments carried at $1,328,230 are deposited with government authorities as required by law, 
DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son 


A.M. ANDERSON, Chairman of Executive Committee, EMORY S. LAND, President, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated Air Transport Association of America 
PRESCOTT S. BUSH, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. NATHAN MOBLEY, Chubb & Son 
CURTIS E. CALDER, mates of Board, WW 
lectric Bond and Share Company woo oa Giubb & Sen 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, ous & Son 


" ‘ CARROL M. oneness. President, 
GLINTON H. CRANE, Say eet i Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN T. JONES : ARCHIE M. unseen Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
Fidelity . Surety ° Casualty 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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ifly-Finst 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . . . . . $20,919,850 
Bee peda). 2s 2 8 eS Reeiheo ae eee 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . . . . . . . 3,789,721 
Common Stocks . why cde Udy tell Cen he Kg ona, 


Capital Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . . . 5,127,873 
EE, ele Bg ee te Maa Mer es a) ae ae 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . . . . . . 2,311,001 
a me as eb ey al ee 


Toray Apmitrep Assets. . . . . . . $61,338,507 


LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums  « ere « » Re 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . ce «ieee 
eee ee eee” ‘ 340,000 
pe ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,512,177 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . . . 864,657 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance... iy dl er! Se: \ ac 

Toray LiaBiuities, ExceEPT CapiTtaAL . .). $29,430,257 
SO, i ee ee ee 
ON nti rah eal be Ely Sat cal ee . 20,273,075 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. . . . . . = 7,635,175 

Surpius TO PonicyHOLpeRS . . = . = .) Sg: «$31,908,250 


Oh... s. «Se 


Investments carried at $2,198,571 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB, Chubb & Son ALEXANDER C. NAGLE, President, 
WILLIAM GAGE BRADY, Jr., Chairman of Board, The First National Bank of the City of New York 


The National City Bank of New York J. RUSSELL PARSONS, Chubb & Son 
Il AW LEY Tr. CHES ER, Chubb & Son BERNARD M. SHANLEY, Shanley, Congleton & Fisher 
PERCY CHUBB 2nd, Chubb & Son JOHN W. STEDMAN. Chat a8 alee 
LEWIS A. LAPHAM, President, oe. Ser Clee a ee eee 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 


EDMOND J. MORAN, President, LANDON K. THORNE 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co., Inc. HAROLD T. WHITE, White, Weld & Co. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Ocean and Inland Marine . Transportation + Fire and Automobile 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Banks, No Less Than Industry, 


Have Communications Problems 


Lack of free and open policy discussions, the caste system, the 


autocratic president, inadequate job evaluation plans, budge- 


tary provision for salary increases and officers caught in pay 


squeezes—all these contribute to bad employee relations and 


make workers easy prey for alert union organizers 


By EDWARD N. HAY 


OMMUNICATION is a common 
C enough word and for most of 

us its commonest meaning 
is the interchange of ideas, facts 
and opinions. We communicate by 
mail, telephone, telegraph, radio, 
television, the press, group meet- 
ings, forum discussions and by per- 
son-to-person conversation. 
Through communications of one 
sort or another we get to know and 
understand each other better. 

It’s no wonder, then, that busi- 
ness and industry generally have 
become vitally interested in com- 
munications. Business and indus- 
trial management wants the public 
to understand its policies, problems 
and objectives. It also warts the 
same sort of understanding from its 
employees, but, in addition, it wants 
the latter to feel that they are 
“members of the family.” How to 
achieve this “family” feeling, or this 
sense of “belonging” is one of big 
industry’s biggest headaches. 

Banks, no less than industry, 
have communications problems. 
Bank communications are perhaps 
a little better than in many in- 
dustrial companies, for the reason 
that the lines of authority are not 
quite so sharp as they are in big 
manufacturing enterprises. Fur- 
thermore, the organization is partly 
a functional one; that is a man 
making loans deals directly with 
the clerk who records the trans- 
action while the clerks usually 
report to another man in charge of 
operations. This functional chain 
of personal contact makes for a 
healthy interchange of comment 
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during the work day between dif- 
ferent levels of responsibilty. 

Nevertheless, bank communica- 
tions are not all they could be. One 
reason is the caste system; when 
you are graduated from the clerical 
ranks to the official family at the 
top, life takes on an entirely new 
complexion. There is a pronounced 
tendency in many banks for top 
Officials to hold themselves aloof 
from other employees. The result 
is that communications go so far 
and no farther. 


Autocrat A Communications Problem 


Another fairly common tendency 
that makes for poor communica- 
tions in banks is the autocrat com- 
plex of the chief executive, usually 
the president. In these situations, 
no other official or employee can 
take any important action without 
prior consideration and approval by 
the top man. If a fairiy large bank 
has a president of this type, many 
things that should be done are 
neglected. The general effect is to 
impair -the vigor and initiative of 


About the Author 
For fourteen years, Mr. Hay 
was personnel officer of the 
Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts. He is 


now president of Edward N. 
Hay & Associates, Inc., a 
Philadelphia firm of manage- 
ment consultants and a di- 
rector of Aptitude Test Serv- 
ice, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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the bank’s officers. Poor morale 
among officers will, in turn, be re- 
flected in the attitude of other em- 
ployees toward the customers. 


Some may consider the autocrat 
an organization problem. Perhaps 
he is; but he is also a communica- 
tions problem. Invariably, he insists 
on handling every situation that 
arises “strictly on its merits.”’ Un- 
fortunately, however, no one knows 
ahead of time just what this kind 
of president considers a desirable 
standard of action. The only em- 
ployees who have the remotest idea 
of how he feels or thinks about 
anything are those who get his ear 
by toadying to his authority and 
yessing him on every occasion. 


Most banks think they do about 
all that needs to be done about 
communications when they hold 
periodic meetings of officers. This 
practice helps, of course, but it 
doesn’t completely fill the need. 
Meetings of all employees are a 
better method of keeping morale 
at a high level. One of the few in- 
stitutions that holds regular meet- 
ings for rank and file employees 
is the relatively small Granite 
Trust Company of Quincy, Mass. 
This bank’s meetings are held 
weekly, usually before the bank 
opens for business in the morning. 
The president, Mr. W. J. Martin, 
or some other officer talks to the 
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Likewise, the Keystone of your insurance protection 











KER) is the Resources of the company which insures you. 
We are proud to present here the Resources State- 
ment of the companies of the Commercial Union - 
- Ocean Group as evidence of their financial strength. 
a COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP 
rat 
re UNITED STATES RESOURCES, DECEMBER 31, 1951 
sts SECURITIES CAPITAL OR SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
nat COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION -OCEAN GRoup | DEPOSITED AS | *ADMITIED uasuitis | statutory |———C™uaee Conte _ 
ios apm ASSETS Deposit «|| ANNUAL —) MARKET VALUE 
E,W A EE MA el | Ue 
ws . P 
il Commercial Union Assurance Co. ltd. + — | $1,061,672 }$29,074,530 |$18,664,814 |$ 500,000 | $10,409,716 |$10,175,662 
ble hast tea 1861 
i The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.Utd.t | 1,167,522} 30,485,702| 22,773,432] 1,000,000} 7,712,270] 7,467,456 
lea ‘ ORGANIZED 1871 
yut American Central Insurance Company 432,687 | 14,061,650} 8,412,809) 1,000,000} 5,648,841) 5,592,249 
ar ORGANIZED 1853 


nd The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. ¢ 853,164 2,831,528 1,181,150} 500,000) 1,650,378) 1,613,883 


ORGANIZED 1904 


P The California Insurance Company 435,399| 8,770,123) 5,047,381} 1,000,000} 3,722,742) 3,674,302 
a ORGANIZED 1864 
er Columbia Casualty Company 833,817} 16,429,387 | 10,712,962] 1,000,000) 5,716,425) 5,577,960 
nis ORGANIZED 1920 


it The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of W.¥.) 335,297| 6,522,386} 3,989,513} 1,000,000) 2,532,873) 2,478,095 


ORGANIZED 1890 


“ The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t 838,199} 5,097,090} 2,780,925) 500,000} 2,316,165) 2,335,272 


ORGANIZED 1886 


al Union Assurance Society limited t 842,983} 4,740,718} 2,754,207} 500,000} 1,986,511) 1,990,243 


ORGANIZED 1714 
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Once again Todd pioneers—this time to bring your cus- 
tomers specially designed Register Gift Checks in attrac- 
tive, two-color blue and grey “gift wrappings.” 

Now customers can buy Register Gift Checks and 
sign their own names on them. They can be used for any 
and every gift occasion—anniversaries, birthdays, gradu- 





ations and other holidays throughout the year. They have 
popular appeal because the buyer signs and writes them 
himself. 

They’re profitable because they are fast to issue, 












they cost you little and Todd furnishes the promotional 
and sales aids. Profits will be increased by the additional 
business that this item brings into your bank. Find out 
about this source of “gift” profits. Mail the coupon now. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
-f 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 







- 

| 

| 

| 

| Please give us full information regarding the 

new Register Gift Check-Personal Money Order. 

| 

| Bank animation 

7 COMPANY, INC. 

| Address - 

| 

| City Zone___ State ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| By . DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
inshore en llama ais 
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group on any subject he chooses so 
long as it has a direct connection 
with the employee’s welfare or is 
aimed at his general interest in 
banking. 


The Pennsylvania Company of 


| Philadelphia, with 1,700 employees, 


supplements its normal day-to-day 
communications with a series of 
eight or ten employee forums each 
year. These are planned by the em- 


| ployees themselves through their 


association. The most heavily at- 
tended of these meetings was the 
one held several years ago at which 
the bank’s salary administration 
plan and policy was discussed. The 
discussion was taken down in 
shorthand and subsequently re- 
produced in booklet form for per- 
manent bank use. 


Communication by word of 
mouth from the officer level on 
down is by no means common in 
banks. A few progressive industrial 
companies follow the practice of 
having the general manager bring 
his superintendents together at 
regular intervals for discussion of 
company problems and to pass on 
information. The superintendents 
in turn each hold meetings with de- 
partmental foremen for the same 
purpose. The nearest approach to 
this system among banks is the 
large Eastern institution which 
brings its departmental supervisory 
staffs together, sometimes in sepa- 
rate meetings at different levels, 
in order to acquaint them with 
some new bank program. 

An interesting example of how 
this Eastern bank’s communication 
helps to keep down internal friction 
was provided by the introduction of 


| Negro clerks in the bookkeeping 
| department. The vice president in 


| tion 


charge of the bookkeeping opera- 
authorized his assistant to 


| bring together all unit supervisors 


| clerks. 





to discuss the plan. The supervisors 
held meetings of the employees 
under them. The word came back 
up along the line that no one ob- 
jected to working with Negro 
Some of the bookkeepers 
commented, “We went to school 
with them; why should we mind 
working with them.” The bank re- 
ports that results of the program 
have been satisfactory to everyone 
concerned. 


The Bank of Detroit has de- 
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veloped a form of communications 
under which ratings are handled 
in a special way. At rating time, 
the employee is rated not only by 
his immediate unit supervisor and 
his department head but he also 
rates himself. Then the three in- 
dividuals get together and jointly 
discuss the ratings. Experience has 
been that the employee is apt to 
be even more critical of himself 
than either his supervisor or the de- 
partment head. Needless to say, 
this plan has proved to be an excel- 
lent morale booster. 

A system of performance rating 
of supervisors and officers which 
has worked remarkably well for 
one bank includes the services of an 
outside consultant. Two superiors 
meet with the supervisor or officer 
who is to be rated, with the con- 
sultant sitting in as moderator. The 


greatest value of this system has | 


been its effect upon the raters, who 
have come to have a much better 
appreciation of the importance of 
doing their rating job well. 


Advisory Councils Help 


Several banks have improved 
their communications considerably 
by use of an advisory council to 
the president. This council usually 
is made up of officers at the head 
of each major bank department. 
The president consults this group 
not only on problems affgcting the 
bank as a whole, but also on those 


which concern individual depart- | 


ments. 

In some cases these banks also 
use a so-called “junior council” pat- 
terned after the McCormick plan 
of junior management. This plan, 


which one bank has used for thir- | 
teen years, is a better communica- | 
tions instrument when it is | 


supplemented by a junior board of 
selected officers. This group elects 
its own chairman and deals with 
problems referred to it by the 
president or by the senior council. 
The value of one such junior group 
was demonstrated when it was 
called upon to review all returning 
veterans of World War II who had 
been employees of the bank prior 
to entering service. Working closely 
with the personnel department, the 
junior council placed the veterans 
with a minimum of friction. 
Another task of the junior coun- 
cil in one bank was to review the 
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Today’s Embezzler 


takes a 


BIGGER BITE: 


Almost every day headlines like these drive home the fact that 
today’s embezzlements are not only more frequent but larger. 
In many recent cases, the shortage has far exceeded the amount 
of the bond. 

With your transactions involving larger amounts, and with 
increasing inflationary pressures on employees, now is the time 
to re-examine your Blanket Bond protection and make sure it 
is in line with today’s greater risks. 

Our agent in your community will gladly arrange for one of 
our Bank Specialists to help review your bonding program. 


Call our agent — now! 


——"Bank Questionnaire Manual’ — FREE! 


If you'd like a copy of our helpful booklet which makes 
many practical suggestions about internal controls for both 
large and small banks — just address Agency & Production 
Department. Thousands of bankers have written for it. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


oo -\tinteeeme C017 PANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 












institution’s written personnel poli- 
cies. When policies had been re- 
viewed in detail and changes 
suggested, each council member 
referred the revisions to the line 
organization in his division. The 
revised policies were then dis- 
cussed at all levels of supervision. 
When the results were finally ar- 
ranged by the junior council, they 
were referred to the senior council 
for discussion prior to submission 
to the president. An outcome of this 
project was an employee handbook 
containing all policies applicable 
to the rank and file. 

No discussion of the problem of 
bank communications can be re- 
garded as reasonably complete 
without mention of the importance 


of attention to salary levels for 
clerks and officers. The  disor- 
ganized, haphazard manner in 
which many banks handle the 


salary question makes them prime 
targets for labor union organizers 
whose interest in the white collar 
worker is still growing steadily. No 
really large bank has been or- 
ganized by a union, but many small 
banks now have union contracts; 








“Oh, 
next time I'll leave my car outside.” 


don't you have curb service?—then 





and there are reliable signs that a 
greater effort will be made to 
bring the larger banks into line. 


Lack of a good communications 
system helps union organizers be- 
cause employees who know nothing 
about a bank’s salary policy, or 
even whether or not it actually has 
such a policy, are more susceptible 
to union blandishments than would 
otherwise be the case. But even 





Goatees 


Poorly trained bookkeepers make more 
costly errors—hurt customer relations! 
Thoroughly trained bookkeepers are any 
bank’s most valuable hidden assets! 
EnterTRAINment’s Bookkeeper Program is 
reducing error frequency and training 
better bookkeepers for many alert banks. 
A request on your letterhead brings the 
success-tested facts without obligation. 


Entetrainment,inc. 


Directors: 


Arthur J. Linn, Edwin G. Uhl, James E. Potts 


734 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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where a salary plan exists, it can- 
not be called adequate if it does not 
include officers. Across-the-board 
salary increases for clerks, with 
lesser increases—or none at all— 
for officers, can hardly be regarded 
as sound bank practice. After all, 
it is the officers of a bank who have 
the greatest influence upon its effi- 
ciency and earnings. To make this 
group the victim of the salary 
“squeeze” would seem to be a 
dangerously short-sighted policy. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has a job evaluation plan which 
can be used to set up salary stand- 
ards in banks with 30 or fewer 
employees. But many large banks 
have either developed their own 
plans or have retained independent 
management engineers to install 
them. The extent to which such 
plans have spread in recent years 
is evidenced by the fact that every 
large bank in Philadelphia now 
makes use of a job evaluation sys- 
tem. Only one bank in that city, 
however, regulates salary increases 
for officers with a formal job 
evaluation plan. 

A well run bank, like any other 
business, needs good communica- 
tions. Clerks and officers alike must 
be made to feel they are “on the 
team.” Frank and free discussion 
of bank policies at all levels is one 
method of achieving this result. 
Equally important, however, are 
good salary standards through job 
evaluation, merit or performance 
rating, pay policies put down in 
black and white for all to read and 
budgeted salary increases. 


Laugh And The World Laughs— 


At the barber shop a few min- 
utes ago, a fellow we know climbed 
down out of a chair, tipped the 
barber and the shine boy, paid his 
check and walked quietly but 
glumly out of the place. Commented 
the barber at the next chair, “I 
have never seen that fellow smile.” 

A bit later we rode up in the 
elevator with “that fellow” and do 
you know what he said? “Saw you 
in the barber shop. Solemn bunch 
of barbers there. Never had one of 
them smile at me.” (Silly, isn’t it?) 
The Bankamerican—Staff publica- 
tion of Bank of America 
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»-. and this puts me on firm ground 


A‘ bank, when it backs the business activities of a customer, is exercising 
a very necessary function in the economic picture. No less necessary 
to modern business is the important function of the safety papers used 
for bank checks and other negotiable documents. And it is a matter of 
pride with us that for over 80 years the quality and safety features of 
La Monte Check Papers have been so well received by the banking and 
business world. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Assistant Vice President L. J. Smotherman is shown above doing research on the history of the bank with assistance from Librarian Evelyn M. 


Tessman. 


Marilyn Wahiberg and Joan Haltner are the assistants in the background. 


Thirty-Four Years Of Library Service 


First Wisconsin National's foresight pays off in large benefits to 
its personnel, its customers and the community it serves. 


By EVELYN M. TESSMAN 


Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


STABLISHED IN JULY 1918 in 
F recognition of the need for 

prompt availability of spe- 
cialized information, the library 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee has endeavored 
constantly to widen its scope of 
services for its officers, executives 
and 1,200 employees of the main 
office and twelve branches, corre- 
spondent banks, as well as patrons 
and the public. 

Our main objective has always 
been “to get the right book to the 
right person at the right time.” 
Anticipating needs, we believe, is as 
important as answering the almost 
endless series of requests and quer- 
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ies on a myriad of topics which 
come to the library. 

In reality the library is the clear- 
ing house for all the bank’s printed 
material—business services, indices, 
directories and guides; financial and 
trade journals; magazines and daily 
newspapers; books, government re- 
leases and pamphlets. 


Institutional and individual mem- 
berships in local, state and national 
associations are kept current and 
recoraed in our library. We also 
issue requisitions for authorization 
of payment of these memberships, 
and give special attention to any 
publications or activities of these 
associations. 

About 150 magazines are checked, 
scanned and routed automatically 
to the individuals or departments 
requesting them. When they have 


served their purpose they are re- 
turned to the library for filing or 
disposal. Some are kept five years, 
others for the current year, depend- 
ing on the need for back issues. 

Our collection of approximately 
5,000 books includes a carefully 
selected group of reference books, 
books on banking, finance, account- 
ing and general business subjects, 
as well as some popular fiction and 
non-fiction. We also have a file of 
bank directories from 1899 and the 
Milwaukee City Directory from 
1902. Included also are annual re- 
ports of the Wisconsin State Bank- 
ing Department, Comptroller of the 
Currency, etc. 

Bound files of the COMMERCIAL 
AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE since 
1880 are kept in our warehouse. 
We also have a bound file of the 
FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN from 
1915, date of the initial issue, to the 
present time. 

Our general information files are 
the largest part of our collection and 
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the most frequently utilized. Clip- 
pings mounted on old letterheads 
and pamphlets are classified and 
filed alphabetically in folders. 

Scrapbooks containing clippings 
and articles about our bank, its offi- 
cers and employees are maintained. 
These provide a chronological his- 
tory of the bank. In recent months 
they have been found useful in the 
preparation of -a history of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
which will observe its one hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1953. 

Supplementary material is made 
available to our employees for their 
American Institute of Banking, 
University Extension and Graduate 
School of Banking courses. In re- 
cent years we have placed increased 
emphasis on books for self-im- 
provement and on-the-job training. 
Books for information or pleasure 
are secured from the Milwaukee 
Public Library for the use of our 
borrowers. Exchange arrangements 
have been established with other 
libraries in the state as well as 
special libraries throughout the 
country. 

Besides assisting our regular 
clientele—officers, employees, cor- 
respondent banks, customers, ten- 
ants of the building, Marquette and 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
students—we gladly furnish ma- 
terials to anyone upon request. 


Consumer Debt Increase 259 %, 


In the five years 1945 to 1950, 
debt incurred by individuals in 
the purchase of consumer goods 
increased a whopping 259 per cent 
to $20,100,000,000 according to 
the Quarterly Review of Consumer 
Credit published by the Credit Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
0. The review points out, however, 
that the increase is not as startling 
as it may seem at first glance: big 
as it is, 1950 “personal debt” repre- 
sented only 35 per cent of liquid 
consumer assets as compared with 
60 per cent just prior to World War 
Il. A factor in the increase, the 
publication suggests, may be the 
necessity for today’s farmers to 
have a heavy investment in ma- 
chinery and livestock, a circum- 
Stance which tends to make for 
larger installment sales of con- 
sumer goods to the farm market. 
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EB has specialized for 62 


years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 
and other financial institutions, 
and makes its services readily 
available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 


representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 


(i3) 
FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 








Kup-Kot Sorting Lotion 
And Dispenser 


Cumbersome rubber finger cots 
and messy, unsanitary methods of 
wetting the index finger for count- 
ing, sorting, folding, and other 


paper-handling operations, are now 
outmoded by a modern sorting aid 










Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


trade named Kup-Kot. 


Designed to wear like a wrist 
watch, Kup-Kot construction has 
been well planned: the all-alu- 
minum band and hollow center disk 
are lightweight and non-rusting. 
Disk contains colored sponge soaked 
with special antiseptic glycerine- 
type lotion which provides long- 
lasting adhesive action coating for 
the finger tip. Does not stain or 
curl paper or currency. 

Wrist band, in small, medium and 
large sizes, is designed to fit any 
wrist comfortably; the center cup 
holds the sleeve back and will not 
drip. 

Inquiries about this little device 
which speeds production by saving 
countless hand movements should 
be addressed to Vegas Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., 207-15 Edison 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, lil. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 
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New Wire Spring Keeps ‘Phone 
Cord Coiled Out Of The Way 


Coilette, a useful and practical 
device designed for the convenience 
of the telephone user and for a 
neater and more efficient office, has 
been introduced by the Huff Sales 
Company. 

Easily and quickly snapped onto 
the cord, the device automatically 
coils the cord into a neat roll beside 
the telephone after each call. It is 
manufactured of the highest grade 
music wire, and carries a guarantee 
not to lose its spring. 

Coilette is economically priced 
and is available in two models; 
Model 101 for use with the ordi- 
nary telephone cord and Model 102 
for heavy rubber cords. 


For additional information ad- 
dress the manufacturer at 9ll 
Western Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 


New Commerce And Finance 
Seven Year Calendar 


A calendar which enables anyone 
to tell at a glance, elapsed time, 
naturities and the day of week of 
dates, has been published recently 
as a new and practical help by Del- 
bridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Known ‘as the Delbridge Com- 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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merce and Finance Seven Year 
Calendar, the handy little aid 
covers the years 1949 to 1955. 

In addition to providing elapsed 
time and maturities, it simplifies 





scheduling and offers memorandum 
space for business and personal re- 
minder notes. 

The Calendar is 7 inches by 6 
inches in size and is bound in 
sturdy, visible index style. It is 
available at stationery and office 
supply firms. 


A New Low Priced Record File 


As an addition to its well known 
line of revolutionary filing systems, 
the Vue-Fax Corporation recently 
introduced the compact, economical 
Enconofile shown below. 

Smaller and less expensive, the 
Econofile incorporates all the fea- 
tures of the Vue-Fax standard line 
of time-saving visible record sys- 
tems. 

The Econofile has _ horizontal, 
vertical and diagonal margins of 





visibility, enabling quick and easy 
reference to personnel, inventory 
or any other of the many kinds of 
records the file is ideally suited to 
handle. 

Equipped with a margin control 
Spacer base and transparent plastic 
panels, the file is rigidly constructed 
of steel and finished in crystal gray, 
for years of service. It is available 
in four sizes, holding from two to 
eight thousand cards. 
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SPIRALING 


Interest in the subject of providing 
| imprinted checks to all customers ap- 
pears to bé quickening among bankers 
| at this time. Another large metropolitan 
| bank is just starting to furnish this 
service to some forty thousand accounts 
who up to now have been using con- 
ventional stock checks, and we observe 
| that we are more frequently discussing 
| this topic. 


Generally speaking, we believe a bank 
should sell personalized checks rather 
than provide them at no cost, but we 
are told by an increasingly large number 
of bankers that the time saved in han- 
dling checks which are imprinted more 
than offsets the extra expense. We don’t 
know enough about bank operating costs 
to debate this point, and indeed we 
have no desire to do so because we like 
the business. 






Detailed 


information about the 
Econofile can be had by writing 
the Vue-Fax Corp., 90 Gold St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Rem Rand Printing Calculator 
Described In New Folder 


A new six page folder, describing 
the Remington Rand printing cal- 
culator for use in banks has been 
released by Remington Rand, Inc. 

Titled “Saving on _ Financial 
Figurework”, the folder describes 
how the printing calculator is used 
for account distribution, earnings 
and expense distribution, comput- 
ing monthly income market values 
of securities, computing estimate 
reserves, interest earned, and a 
wide variety of other essential 
bank figure work. 

Profusely illustrated with actual 
computation tapes, the folder tells 
how the all-purpose calculator 
solves every problem and gives a 
recorded proof of accuracy on the 
printed tape. 

Write Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
for this popular folder by title or 
number AC 540. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 



















Whether imprinted checks are sold or 
given away, there is no question but 
what they are better than checks which 
have to be sorted and filed by signature 
only, and since the operating costs in 
banks are constantly mounting, just as 
they are in industry, any reasonable 
investment that will hold them in line 
is perhaps money well spent. 


In any event, the trend appears to be 
definitely towards more imprinted 
checks, which of course involves the 
need for a dependable source of supply 
for the printing. We can handle almost 
any kind or size of imprint job, whether 
it be one order for forty checks or one 
hundred thousard orders for two hun- 
dred checks each. During the course of a 
year we produce well over two million 
imprint orders and there is always 
room for another million. 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
WELZ. NV. 3, & Y. 









Hauserman Co. Partitions Featur: 
New Korweld Panel Constructior 


Korweld, a revolutionary new 
panel construction for movable 
partitions, has been marketed by 
the E. F. Hauserman Company, 
well known manufacturers of mov- 
able partitions. 

Combining the many qualities of 
the steel partitions which the com- 
pany pioneered and perfected, this 
new construction incorporates a 
non-metallic composition board of 
absolute, permanent flatness. 

Partitions featuring the new con- 
struction are three inches thick. 
Facing panels, of an extremely 
durable non-metallic material, are 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. 
They are plastic welded to a honey- 
comb of impregnated paper, with a 
process developed by the Cycleweld 
Division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 


Steel will be used for posts, base, 
cornice, lay-in wiring facilities, and 
accessories, supplied with the 
panels. Each panel will withstand a 
pushing pressure of 70 pounds per 
square inch and an over-all pulling 





pressure of 500 pounds. 
Korweld-constructed panels are 


YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNTS! 


eSPECIAL CHECKING 


(Free Checkbooks or “Sell-the-Book” Plans) 


eREGULAR 


PERSONAL 


ACCOUNTS 


We imprint in our plant and ship promptly 
direct te the depositor 
-OR- 
You imprint at bank with our HANDIPRINTER 


or power-driven imprinting equipment 


heckhasler 


SYSTEMS. INC 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





sealed from within and without, 
eliminating the effects of moisture, 
which causes old-style composition 
materials to warp. In addition, all 
panel edges are covered with metal 
to prevent chipping or cracking. 

Covered with two coats of baked 
enamel, the partitions have a 
slightly textured finish which gives 
a warm, modern appearance to of- 
fice and similar interiors. 


All the basic advantages of inter- 
changeability, ease and speed of 
erection, disassembly and re-erec- 
tion, have been retained in the new 
movable partitions. They are dur- 
able, mar-resistant and more 
sound-proof than traditional ma- 
sonry materials. 

The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Cleveland, O., will gladly supply 
additional data upon request. 


Newspaper Ad Series Offered 
To Diebold, Inc., Customers 


An interesting new newspaper ad 
series promoting after-hour bank- 
ing service is being offered free of 
charge to all banks using Diebold 
After-Hour Depositories. 

The ads point up the ease, safety 
and convenience with which de- 
positors can do their banking even 
though the bank is closed for the 
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day. By running this campaign in 
local newspapers, banks offering 
after-hour depository service can 
direct favorable attention to other 
functions and services in addition 
to the after-hour feature. 

The series is available in easy to 
use mat form and comes in varying 
sizes. Reprints of the ads and the 
list of sizes have been made up in 
folder form entitled, “Advertising 
Mat Service for After-Hour De- 
pository.” The folder will be sent 
promptly upon written request di- 
rected to Diebold, Incorporated, 
Canton 2, O. 


A Dry Type Cleaner 
That Will Not Smudge 


A small rotary dry type cleaner 
that cleans quickly and easily with- 
out smudging the fingers or spotting 
the desk is now available. 

Caster-like in appearance, the 
three inch Beauti-Rite cleaner ab- 
sorbs all ink, lint and dirt as it is 
rolled back and forth across the 
surface to be cleaned. A special 
built in mastic-like compound per- 
forms this little job of magic. 


Designed for typewriter type, ad- 
dressograph plates, numbering ma- 
chines, and adding machines, the 
cleaner does its work in a matter of 
seconds. As a result of its use, let- 
ters, carbon copies and stencils be- 
come strikingly clear and sharp. 

Because of the ease with which 
the cleaner can be handled, daily 
maintenance of typewriters and 
other office machines can be car- 
ried on without any inconvenience 
or discomfort. 

Further inquiry about this pop- 
ular item should be addressed to 
Mr. A. Webber, Beauti-Rite Dis- 
tributor, Box 2692, Lakewood, O. 


Bruning Copyflex Process 
Described In New Booklet 


The Bruning Copyflex process, 
popular method of making copies of 
practically anything drawn, writ- 
ten, typed or printed, is described 
in a new eight page, two color 
booklet offered by the Charles 
Bruning Company, Inc., Teterboro, 
N.J. 

Four Copyflex machines ranging 
from Model 93 for heavy volume 
work down to the well known 
Model 12 for “desk-side” copying 
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are featured in the booklet which 
manages through word and illustra- 
tion to present a most interesting 
account of the process and its 
capabilities. 

When writing the Company for 
copies, please specify Booklet A- 
2208. 


Standard Office Desk Converted 
To Typewriter Desk In Seconds 


The Hoosier Desk Company’s 
new Right-O-Left typewriter plat- 
form enables you to convert your 
standard office desk into a type- 
writer desk in a matter of seconds. 
Only a screwdriver is needed to 
make the change. 

Simplicity itself to install, the 
platform, with special patented ex- 
tension, is slipped into the slot in 
the desk left open by removal of 
either the right or left dictation 
slide. Tightening three screws on 
the extension secures the platform 
to the desk. Since the screws do 
not touch the desk directly, there 
is little danger of damaging it in 
any way. 








four window posting machines 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


’ 27 MELCHER STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘Counter Checking Service 
complete audit control via 















Write For Samples 


INCORPORATED 












Springfield Worcester 








Once secured, the platform is 
solidly anchored, a fact which 
quickly reflects itself in the 
smoother operation of the type- 
writer. Presence of this rigid base 
reduces tiring vibrations to a mini- 
mum. 









































There are no mechanical parts 
to get out of order on the platform 
which provides 2/3 more drawer 
space than any pedestal typewriter 
desk mechanism. 

Any standard office desk, single 
or double pedestal, wood or steel, 
new or old, with an 11% inch to 


















































































CAST BRONZE TABLETS AND 

HONOR ROLLS . . . BRONZE NEWMAN 

AND ALUMINUM _ SIGNS, 

NAMEPLATES AND LETTERS. MEMORIALS 
“BEST SINCE 


1882 


FREE folders in 
colors; sugges- 
tions, estimates. 


WRITE US 


TODAY 
Dept. B-M 























NEWMAN BROTHERS, 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


INC 






| 14 inch pedestal opening, can be | 
converted. 


BANKS 


GREATER PROTECTION 


REDUCE TIME SALES 
COLLECTION LETTER 
COSTS OVER 


a7 


PosTAGRAPHS 


POSTAGRAPH collection letter 


routines operates smoothly. 
Permits prompt and systematic 
dunning in a fraction of the time 
ordinarily employed. 


(3) Frees valuable clerical time for 


other important work. 

(4) Collects equally as good as 
ordinary methods. 

(5) Reduces material costs. 


(6) Cuts postage expenses to a mini- 


mum. 

POSTAGRAPHS have proven their 
value to banks, public utilities, large 
retail institutions, and many others. 
What will they do for you? Write 
today for complete information. 


THE POSTAGRAPH COMPANY 


32nd & FALLS CLIFF ROAD, 
BALTIMORE 11, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


u 


ad 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


| located at Jasper, Ind. 


| Business Forms Written 
And Delivered Simultaneously 











The Hoosier Desk Company is 





Tel Autograph Corporation has | 
announced the new ‘Instan-Form’ | 
telescriber which combines business 
forms with the known principles 
of telescriber communication. 





The ‘Instan-Form’ Telescriber (Transceiver) 


Business 
transmitting 


forms filled in on a 
‘Instan-Form’  tele- 


scriber are reproduced immediately | 


(on a similar form) at one or many 
remotely located telescribers. 


| Briefly, the ‘Instan-Form’ is written | 
| and delivered simultaneously. 





The ‘Instan-Form’ Telescriber (Receiver) 


The telescriber (receiver) is 
geared to automatically eject the 
forms once they have been filled in. | 
‘Instan-Forms’ are perforated and | 
when completed can be torn off | 
singularly or in groups. 

Tel Autograph Corporation, 16 
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‘STE? &<1RONG 


OLD STYLE 


COIN WRAPPERS 


Made of stock that is 10% to 30% 
stronger hence afford greater protection 
from breakage if dropped or roughly 
handled. Indicia, figures and letters 
printed in colors for triple designation 
and greater speed in handling. 


COLOR 
IDENTIFIES 
CONTENTS 
StTeviz&ereoNG 
Rainbow COIN WRAPPERS 


The color enables Teller to 0 denom- 
ination of contents instent for pen 
nies, blue for nickels, green or dienes, pam 
for quarters, yellow for halves, grey for dol- 
lars, prevents transposition. | ia also 
designed by figures. Strong, and with taper- 
ed edges. e time! 


FLAT STYLE 


— 
TENSILE STRENG 
_ 60 LBS! 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


So extra strong, made of quelty Kraft paper 
with a breaking strength of 60 ibs. per sq. 
inch ... they protect longer. Normal and re- 
verse ‘figures, with color (11) for each de- 
nomination, instantly reveal value of package 
no matter in what position. Superior to use 
in every way. 


COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 


A favorite = Banks... 
extra strong. 

for quick identification of 

wide affording ample space for marking and 


eared genes craven ransposi- 
poy Re ity item: a 
FREE sampces 


The €. Lk. DOWNEY co. 
Dept. A + HANNIBAL, MO. 


SEND FOR 


+ Send Sample of 


West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y., | 
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Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


RECEIVING 
can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Alli- 
son’s Payment Coupon Books, involve 
no writing—no hunting or selecting 
cards—no window bookkeeping. Just 
stamp the stub “paid,” detach the 
coupon and the job is done. 


Customers like this NO WAITING 
SERVICE. You'll like it, too, because it 
is conducive to repeat business, which, 
in turn, is vital to Consumer Credit 
growth and profits. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, Indiana. 





‘SPEED-UP OFFICE PROCEDURE 
IN YOUR BANK! 


Make EXACT Photo Copies 


of Mortgages, Deeds, Titles, Biveprints, 
Contracts, Checks Etc. 


@ 5¢ each 


A TRU-COPY-PHOTE machine is a sound investment 
' your bank. It turns out faitntet copies of anythin 
me want duplicated. Sim Speedy! Requires 
! NO focusing! BS "camera! WC 0 film! There's 
ng 


lor every need @ $49. 
time, maney, “short with tae. mu.coPy PHOTE. 
Backed by a LIFETIME GUARANT 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PODER a PRICE LIST. 


iF YOU OWN AN OFFSET PRESS—Write for 
on our Dual purpose photo copy & burn-in 
Hate making machine. 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1S SUMMIT AVE. CHATHAM 6, N. J. 
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| will welcome requests for additional 


information. 


A Four Drawer File Safe 


Featured above is the Schwab 
Safe Company’s popular Model No. 
1853-C built to house any four 
drawer legal or letter size file that 
is manufactured today. This file 
within a safe arrangement serves to 
provide not only protection but 
orderliness as well in the handling 
of important records. 

Where less drawer space is re- 
quired, a two or three drawer file 
may be installed in the safe, leaving 
the balance of the interior space for 
ledger books and other records. 

A Class CT-20 Underwriters label 
safe, this model is equipped with an 
automatic bolt relocking device 
which instantly operates in the 


event the locking mechanism is | 


damaged. 

Approximate shipping weight of 
the safe is 900 pounds. Overall 
dimensions are 24% inches wide by 
62% inches high by 37% 
deep. 

In instances where the Company’s 
stock sizes fail to meet a custom- 
er’s requirements, a safe will be 
built to the exact size desired at 
practically no extra cost. 

Address the Schwab Safe Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind. 


inches 








BANK SUPPLIES 
IN 


PLASTIC — WALNUT — BRONZE 


Custom Made 
Plaques and Name Plates 


Attractive “LEGAL HOLIDAY" 
plaques—''Next Window Please"’ 
signs, etc. 


Special signs ‘‘New Accounts" 
“Information”, etc. Beautiful 
color combinations. 


HONOR ROLL & MEMORIAL 
SPECIALISTS 


Office Identification Signs 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 


METAL POLISH 


FOR 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


America's most versatile metal polish, 
Kensol Metal Polish cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves brass, bronze, chromium, steel, 
porcelain, tile, glass, marble, etc. Kensol 
Metal Polish is harmless to the hands. 


e VAULT OIL « BRONZE OIL 


All KENSOL Petroleum Products are 
Unconditionally Guaranteed! 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO: 


KENSOL 
CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE 
21930 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 23, OHIO 
MFG. LAB. OFFICES 


P. O. BOX 537 IN PRINCIPAL 
ALLENTOWN, PA. CITIES 








Can Your Customers Identify 
Counterfeit Currency? 


Many bankers undoubtedly will 
see public relations merit in a new 
educational motion picture called 
“The Secret Service Story,” made 
by the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co., in close co-operation with the 
United States Secret Service and 
released on 16 mm. sound film with 
a running time of about 17 minutes. 
The film affords banks an excellent 
opportunity to serve customers and 
potential customers by showing 
them, for example, how to tell 
spurious paper money from real. 

“We are trying to throw a one- 
two punch at the counterfeiter,” ex- 
plains U. E. Baughmam, chief of 
the U. S. Secret Service. “In 1951, 
we made 247 arrests and captured 
$1,430,931 in counterfeit currency. 
Of this amount, $917,944 was taken 
before it could be put into circula- 
tion; but the difference, $512,987, 
was circulated. This sum repre- 
sented a dead loss to the small mer- 
chants and others who accepted the 
phony money.” 

The prime differences between 
good paper money and bad, says 
Mr. Baughman, are these: On good 
money, the portrait is sharp and 








SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 4, 
1952,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1952. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1952. 
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Telltale differences in the portrait of Abraham Lincoln on a spurious $5.00 bill (left) 
and on a genuine bill are pointed out by Secret Service Chief U. E. Baughman. The 
life-like expression on the genuine portrait contrasts sharply with the counterfeit. 


clear; on counterfeits, it is usually 
dull and lifeless. On counterfeits, 
the sawtooth points on the seal are 
usually ragged and uneven. Gen- 


uine money is printed on paper 
containing colored fibre; counterfeit 
currency is usually printed on plain 
paper, 





Puerto Rico Bank Celebrates 
Birthdays of All Personnel 


Marshall Corns, manager of the 
bank division of Wolf and Company, 
certified public accountants and 
management engineers, reports that 
the Banco Popular de Puerto Rico 
attributes a great deal of its excel- 
lent employee relations to its cus- 
tom of giving a luncheon each 
month at which the guests of honor 
are directors, officers, rank-and-file 
employees and maintenance per- 
sonnel whose birthdays occur in 
that month. The birthday party, 
usually held in San Juan’s swank 
Caribe Hilton Hotel, includes per- 
sonnel in each of the bank’s eight 
branches throughout Puerto Rico. 

As a remembrance each birth- 
day celebrant receives a small gift, 
such as a money clip, purse, key 
chain, etc. When a guest of honor 





cannot be present for one reason or 
another, his or her gift is sent to 
him by one of the bank’s officers. 

Typical of the recipient’s reac- 
tion, says Mr. Corns, is a letter from 
Jose M. Alicea who received his 
gift from the bank while serving 
with the armed forces in Korea. 
Writing from Pyongchon, Alicea 
expressed his pride in being asso- 
ciated with an institution thought- 
ful enough to remember him with 
a birthday gift. “With the help of 
The Lord,” he wrote, “I hope that 
our institution will continue pro- 
gressing every day. I also hope soon 
to return to be among all of my 
good friends.” 


Observance of the 50th anniver- 
sary of The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
Waterloo, Ia., was featured by the 
publication of an attractive bro- 
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chure, which, among other things, 
did a thorough-going job of intro- 
ducing to the public all of the 





facilities and the entire staff of the 
bank, together with its board of di- 
rectors. 


The First Savings Bank of Colusa, 
Calif., observed its 50th anniver- 
sary on February 13th. 


EDWARD E. BROWN, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for 1952 at a 
meeting held on February 17th, in 
Washington. ROBERT V. FLEMING was 
elected vice president. Mr. Fleming 
is president and chairman of the 
board of The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. Directors elected 
were: N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman 
of the board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City; 
GEOFFREY S. SMITH, president, Gir- 
ard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; GEORGE GUND, 
president, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. The above 
five constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. HERBERT V. 
PROCHNOW, vice president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected secretary. 


LAWRENCE J. MCEVOY has been 
elected vice president*of the Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 












Tristan E. Beplat Eugene E. Jones 


TRISTAN E. BEPLAT has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice president 
to vice president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


LOUIS JONES of Canton, Ga., was 
recently elected a director of The 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. EUGENE E. JONES 
was advanced from assistant vice 
president to vice president, and 
MRS. EVELYN WORLEY, a former as- 
sistant cashier, was made an assist- 
ant vice president. THOMAS E. COOK, 
CLARENCE B. BARNES and LEO L. 
RAINEY, JR., were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


RALPH F. GIORDANO, supervisor of 
The Philadelphia National Bank’s 
Latin-American business is on an 
extended trip that will cover Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Paraguay, where he will 
engage in an on-the-spot study of 
current conditions and prospects for 
expanding our trade with South 
America. 





ESTABLISHED 1850 


April, 1952 


Mrs. Evelyn Worley 


Lloyd D. Brace 


LLOYD D. BRACE, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, was 
recently elected a director of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


KENNETH R. BAILEY, VINEL S. 
LEWIS and FERNANDO A. PENDAS have 
been named assistant cashiers of the 
First National Bank of Tampa, Fla. 


California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced the election 
of C. H. MITCHELL, J. W. KENNEY and 
ELMER STONE as assistant cashiers. 


ROBERT E. DORTON, IRA E. OGDEN 
and FELIX H. CLAVERE have been 
promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president of the Bank 
of America, San Francisco, Calif. 


G. SCHUYLER BLUE, formerly in 
charge of installment credit at the 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
American National Bank, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and will be in charge of 
that bank’s installment loan de- 
partment. 





We nail down the FACTS! 


When one of our agents wants information on 
accident risks in his own territory—we don’t 
generalize, because we know. 


We furnish, without cost, a completely ac- 
curate picture of his own operation—from in- 
formation right in our own files. No wonder 
Stuyvesant service has been famous for over 


a century. 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Can Your Customers Identify 
Counterfeit Currency? 


Many bankers undoubtedly will 
see public relations merit in a new 
educational motion picture called 
“The Secret Service Story,” made 
by the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co., in close co-operation with the 
United States Secret Service and 
released on 16 mm. sound film with 
a running time of about 17 minutes. 
The film affords banks an excellent 
opportunity to serve customers and 
potential customers by showing 
them, for example, how to tell 
spurious paper money from real. 

“We are trying to throw a one- 
two punch at the counterfeiter,” ex- 
plains U. E. Baughmam, chief of 
the U. S. Secret Service. “In 1951, 
we made 247 arrests and captured 
$1,430,931 in counterfeit currency. 
Of this amount, $917,944 was taken 
before it could be put into circula- 
tion; but the difference, $512,987, 
was circulated. This sum repre- 
sented a dead loss to the small mer- 
chants and others who accepted the 
phony money.” 

The prime differences between 
good paper money and bad, says 
Mr. Baughman, are these: On good 
money, the portrait is sharp and 








SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on March 4, 
1952,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 19, 1952. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable April 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 19, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
March 4, 1952. 
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Telltale differences in the portrait of Abraham Lincoln on a spurious $5.00 bill (left) 
and on a genuine bill are pointed out by Secret Service Chief U. E. Baughman. The 
life-like expression on the genuine portrait contrasts sharply with the counterfeit. 


clear; on counterfeits, it is usually 
dull and lifeless. On counterfeits, 
the sawtooth points on the seal are 
usually ragged and uneven. Gen- 


uine money is printed on paper 
containing colored fibre; counterfeit 
currency is usually printed on plain 
paper. 





Puerto Rico Bank Celebrates 
Birthdays of All Personnel 


Marshall Corns, manager of the 
bank division of Wolf and Company, 
certified public accountants and 
management engineers, reports that 
the Banco Popular de Puerto Rico 
attributes a great deal of its excel- 
lent employee relations to its cus- 
tom of giving a luncheon each 
month at which the guests of honor 
are directors, officers, rank-and-file 
employees and maintenance per- 
sonnel whose birthdays occur in 
that month. The birthday party, 
usually held in San Juan’s swank 
Caribe Hilton Hotel, includes per- 
sonnel in each of the bank’s eight 
branches throughout Puerto Rico. 

As a remembrance each birth- 
day celebrant receives a small gift, 
such as a money clip, purse, key 
chain, etc. When a guest of honor 





cannot be present for one reason or 
another, his or her gift is sent to 
him by one of the bank’s officers. 

Typical of the recipient’s reac- 
tion, says Mr. Corns, is a letter from 
Jose M. Alicea who received his 
gift from the bank while serving 
with the armed forces in Korea. 
Writing from Pyongchon, Alicea 
expressed his pride in being asso- 
ciated with an institution thought- 
ful enough to remember him with 
a birthday gift. “With the help of 
The Lord,” he wrote, “I hope that 
our institution will continue pro- 
gressing every day. I also hope soon 
to return to be among all of my 
good friends.” 


Observance of the 50th anniver- 
sary of The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
Waterloo, Ia., was featured by the 
publication of an attractive bro- 
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chure, which, among other things, 
did a thorough-going job of intro- 
ducing to the public all of the 
facilities and the entire staff of the 
bank, together with its board of di- 
rectors. 


The First Savings Bank of Colusa, 
Calif., observed its 50th anniver- 
sary on February 13th. 


EDWARD E. BROWN, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for 1952 at a 
meeting held on February 17th, in 
Washington. ROBERT V. FLEMING was 
elected vice president. Mr. Fleming 
is president and chairman of the 
board of The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. Directors elected 
were: N. BAXTER JACKSON, chairman 
of the board, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City; 
GEOFFREY S. SMITH, president, Gir- 
ard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, Penn.; GEORGE GUND, 
president, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. The above 
five constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. HERBERT V. 
PROCHNOW, vice president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected secretary. 


LAWRENCE J. MCEVOY has been 
elected vice president ‘of the Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Tristan E. Beplat 


Eugene E. Jones 


TRISTAN E. BEPLAT has been pro- 
moted from assistant vice president 
to vice president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


LOUIS JONES of Canton, Ga., was 
recently elected a director of The 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. EUGENE E. JONES 
was advanced from assistant vice 
president to vice president, and 
MRS. EVELYN WORLEY, a former as- 
sistant cashier, was made an assist- 
ant vice president. THOMAS E. COOK, 
CLARENCE B. BARNES and LEO L. 
RAINEY, JR., were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


RALPH F. GIORDANO, supervisor of 
The Philadelphia National Bank’s 
Latin-American business is on an 
extended trip that will cover Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Paraguay, where he will 
engage in an on-the-spot study of 
current conditions and prospects for 
expanding our trade with South 
America. 
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Mrs. Evelyn Worley 


Lloyd D. Brace 


LLOYD D. BRACE, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, was 
recently elected a director of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


KENNETH R. BAILEY, VINEL S. 
LEWIS and FERNANDO A. PENDAS have 
been named assistant cashiers of the 
First National Bank of Tampa, Fla. 


California Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has announced the election 
of C. H. MITCHELL, J. W. KENNEY and 
ELMER STONE as assistant cashiers. 


ROBERT E. DORTON, IRA E. OGDEN 
and FELIX H. CLAVERE have been 
promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president of the Bank 
of America, San Francisco, Calif. 


G. SCHUYLER BLUE, formerly in 
charge of installment credit at the 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
American National Bank, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and will be in charge of 
that bank’s installment loan de- 
partment. 





We nail down the FACTS! 


When one of our agents wants information on 
accident risks in his own territory—we don’t 
generalize, because we know. 


We furnish, without cost, a completely ac- 
curate picture of his own operation—from in- 
formation right in our own files. No wonder 
Stuyvesant service has been famous for over 


a century. 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Build 
Good Will 
throughout 


RAND MtNALLY 
the year CHRISTMAS CLUB 
— SYSTEMS 


You build good will with a 
Christmas Club which 
can’t be measured by the number of Club 
accounts alone. The pleasant, speedy way a 
Rand M&Nally system operates attracts 
customers and creates interest in other 
departments . . . makes people feel a sense of 
pride and security in doing business with you. 
Rand M£Nally offers a flexible choice of 
systems . . . Coupon Books, Pass Books, 
Double-Dating Cards . . . and a choice of 
promotional material, too. . . 


readily tailored to your needs. 
RAND MtNALLY 


& COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
DIVISION 


Write for complete samples 
and details. 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5 


111 Eighth Avenve 
New York 11, N. Y. 








TRACERS. COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Robert S. Oelman H. B. Fuqua 


ROBERT S. OELMAN, executive vice 
president of The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, O., was 
recently elected a director of the 
Winters National Bank & Trust 
Company of Dayton. 


H. B. FUQUA has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Fort 
Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Tex. He will continue as active 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Texas Pacific 
Coal and Oil Company. 


Burton A. Miller G. Fred Berger 


BURTON A. MILLER has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of The Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, 
where he will serve in the invest- 
ment division of the Trust Depart- 
ment. 


G. FRED BERGER has been elected 
vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


The appointment of ALBERTUS 
TAAPKEN as an assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Calif., 
with duties in the foreign depart- 
ment of the head office, was re- 
cently announced. 


FLOYD W. LARSON recently re- 
signed as national manager of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
order to accept appointment as 
executive secretary of the Minne- 
sota Bankers Association. 
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Last Will and Testament 











IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 
it i euential thet our fomélies, 
and those who act for ws, should 
be able to take immedsste actoon 
regarding owe financial off aor: 


If properly completed by you, 
this record will disclose thow 
Perions most femilier with your 
property, and the location of im 
portent famdy documents. It dort 
wot, bowerer, duclose any Sgures 
om whet you ere worth. 
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1 have made « will ©. 1 heave not () 
The original executed copy of my will & located st— 
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‘The date of the will | 






Ny executors are— 





Copies of this record may be 
sven fo those persons moxt con- ee —- 
cerned, as well a3 to your executor 





aud attorney. 









Coppnghe See 
Kater, Dome & 
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20 Pine Street, New York & MT. 








State Street Trust of Boston Issues Customer Booklet 


Knowledge concerning the affairs 
of a deceased person is usually most 
needed when it is least available. 

State Street Trust Company of 
Boston has sought to meet that need 
by providing for the use of its cus- 
tomers a booklet which will serve 
to acquaint surviving members of 
families, attorneys, and others con- 
cerned with the essential details 
regarding the affairs of the de- 
ceased person, excluding, however, 
any figures indicating his worth. It 
makes provision, first of all, for 
information regarding the last will 
and testament of the deceased, and 


follows with blanks calling for in- | 


formation regarding birth and mar- 


HAROLD J. STEELE and VERN R. 
STEFFENSON, former vice presidents 
of First Security Bank of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Ut., have been promoted 
to senior vice presidents. 


First & Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., has announced the 
promotion of CLINTON WEBB from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer, 
and that of ROBERT W. STORRS, III 
from assistant cashier to assistant 
vice president. EDWARD F. RODGERS, 
JR., and JOHN WITHERSPOON HYDE 
were made assistant cashiers. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, has announced the fol- 
lowing staff changes: WILLIAM J. 
JANTZEN elected assistant vice 
president; WILLIAM C. MCADAM and 


April, 1952 


riage certificates, property safe- 
keeping arrangements, personal 
employment arrangements, busi- 


ness ownership, residence and other 
real estate owned, bank accounts, 
U. S. Savings Bonds and other 
securities owned, tangible property 
owned, life and disability insur- 
ance, trust funds, personal debtors 
and creditors and tax returns. 

The document concludes with a 
recommendation that the record be 
brought up to date at least once a 
year, and in order that it may 
serve as a constant reminder of this 
recommendation, the date line is 
the first to appear in the record. 


ALBERT W. DOYLE appointed assist- 
ant secretaries. 


THOMAS H. MCKITTRICK, senior 
vice president of Chase National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. has assumed 
active supervision of that bank’s 
Canadian relations. NICHOLAS J. 
MURPHY, vice president, will share 
the assignment. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has announced the appoint- 


ment of GAILLARD B. SMITH and AL- | 


FRED M. VINTON as assistant vice 
presidents. B. DOUGLAS HILL was ap- 
pointed as assistant cashier. 


Public National Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. recently 
announced that GEORGE A. FRIEDLE, 
head of its consumer credit depart- 
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ACCOUNT COVERS 
CALIFORNIA 


One account with Bank of 


America (in either Los An- 











































geles or San Francisco) gives 
you direct routing through- 
out the state—enabling you 
to send your items direct to 


more than 300 communities. 


This time-saving service 
is made possible in Cali- 
fornia by Bank of America’s 
state-wide system of branch 


banking. 


Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 






are known and honored throughout 
the world. Sell them to your customers. 


Bank of America 
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ment, had been promoted to vice 


department were named assistant ville. 











tive of the Kentucky Bankers’ assistant cashier. 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Sept. 28- 

Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 6-8— Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. 

Apr. 15-17—Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta. 

Apr. 16-18—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Apr. 20-21—New Mexico, La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad. 

May 6-7—Tennessee, The Read House, Chattanooga 

May 7-9—Kansas, Topeka. 

May 8—Delaware, duPont Country Club, Wilmington. 

May 8-9—Indiana, Claypool! Hotel, Indianapolis. 

May 8-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

May 12-13—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

May 12-14—WMissouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Lovis. 

May 15-16—Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

May 16-17—South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

May 19-21—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery. 

May 19-21—WMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 

May 22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 25-27—Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. 
May 25-28—Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke. 

May 26-28—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

June 2-4—Illinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-4—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 4-5—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 

June 6-7—Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga. 

June 8-10—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 

June 11-15—Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 13-14—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 13-14—Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester. 

June 15-17—Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem. 

June 16-18—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

June 19-21—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 
June 19-21—New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

June 19-21—Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 

June 20-22—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 

June 26-29—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 
Oct. 19-22—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 












































OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 














May 18-20—lIndependent Bankers Association, 18th Annual Convention, Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 1-14—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Oct. 20-23—Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, Calif. 


Association, to accept a position as 
president. ALFRED D. CELLA, GEORGE vice president of Liberty National 7 
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The Mohawks 
called him 


Indians occupied the region in 1738 when young William Johnson arrived from Ireland 
to manage a huge tract in what is now Fulton County, New York. As settler and 
fur trader, his honesty and fair treatment of the Indians soon won their respect and friend- 
ship to a degree, it is said, never attained by any other white man in this locality. In his 
official transactions with them he used to wear a scarlet blanket trimmed with gold lace, 
a gesture which they considered highly flattering. He learned the language of the Mohawks 
who adopted him as chief with a name meaning Big Business. 

Because of his influence “Johnson of the Mohawks” was a key figure in the French 
and Indian wars. His ability as an organizer enabled the British troops to build a road 
through the forest to Lake George, thereby defeating the French and saving Albany from 
attack. In recognition of his contribution to this victory, Johnson was made a baronet. 

Johnson Hall, in the present city of Johnstown, was built by Sir William in 1762 
on one of the largest properties in all the colonies, and here he lived in baronial splendor. 
After the death of his young wife, in the custom then locally sanctioned, he acquired an 

Indian woman as his second “wife.” She was succeeded by 
Molly Brant who was known as “the Brown Lady of 
Johnson Hall” and apparently held a position of respect. 

According to a local legend, after Sir William’s death in 
1774, Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief and Sir William’s trusted 
friend, marked the stair rail with his tomahawk as a sign to 
the Indians that the house was not to be molested. Although 
the town was burned, Johnson Hall was spared and toma- 
hawk marks are still plainly visible in the mahogany. The 
house is now under the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Education Department. 
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1. AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 


Gives automatic printed proof of 
whether or not machine was ‘‘clear”’ 
when first amount was listed. There's 
never any doubt! 


5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 


Always show the running total in 
large numerals. No eye strain. Per- 
mit use of machine without tape 
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2. SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 


Can never be mistaken for additions. 
Red figures stand out even after being 
“checked off” on tape. 


G. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 


Soft, yet positive. (Cigorette doesn’t 
even wrinkle.) Several keys may be 
pressed at once. Ciphers print avuto- 
matically, usually saving about 30% 
of touches. 


3. AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 


“Minus” total computed automatically 
and printed with only one touch of 
total bar. Prints in red with CR:symbol. 


7. STAIR-STEP, FULL VISIBLE KEYBOARD 


Key arrangement prevents depressing 
two keys in same column at same 
time. Amounts visible until added or 
subtracted. 
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4. automatic SPACE-UP | 


Tape automatically moves 
off position when total 
Saves effort, time, paper. © 


8. RuGce puTy constaU 


Built to give longer life at 
All working parts double ru 
Compact for desk use. 


...and Gational combines these 8 features on one machine! 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. 

The more of these features a machine has, the 
more time and effort will be saved every hour 
the machine is in use. Isn’t it reasonable, then, 


to get the only adding machine that combines all 
8 features — the National? Call the local National 
factory branch, or dealer, for a demonstration. 
Models and prices to fit your.needs. (There’s no 
obligation to buy.) 
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